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OES the South need large canneries, co-operative creameries, 
and packing houses? The average person would probably give 

a prompt and positive answer, yes; but a study of these enter- 
prises which have been established shows a large per cent of failures. 
What are the causes of their failure if the need really exists? 


The Kind of Enterprises We Do Not Yet Need. 


Every little while we hear of efforts to establish packing-houses 
in small cities all over the South. The writer has been critised be- 
cause he has taken the position that these packing plants must fail, 
and are not needed. A country that raises as little livestock 
as that part of the South east of Texas, has about the same need for 





We venture the assertion 
that these enterprises have 
generally failed because no 
real need for them exists. That 
a need for more farm canning 
outfits, more farm dairies and 
the growing of more meat ani- 
mals exists, cannot be denied ; 
but the need for large canning 
plants, co-operative creameries 
and packing-houses will only 
come when the production of 
materials for canning, dairy 
cows, and meat-producing ani- 
mals is increased many fold. 

For instance, a large can- 
ning plant was recently estab- 
lished in a town in the boll-wee- 
vil territory. No contracts were 
made for growing crops to 
can and no contracts completed 
for the finished products. The 
results were simple, but disas- 
trous. Not sufficient materials 
could be secured to operate the 





A HOLSTEIN OF A HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE TYPE. 
We Must Have More Cows of This Kind Before We Go to Building Big Creameries. 


packing-houses that it has for 
snow shoes. Possibly small 
packing-plants might be made 
successful in Richmond, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans and Memphis, if exceed- 
ingly well managed. 

When the packing-house 
which recently failed at Natch- 
ez, Mississippi, was started, the 
writer stated it must fail. It was 
as certain to fail as anything in 
the future could possibly be 
predicted. A packing-house to 
run profitably must have a sup- 
ply of hogs and cattle and 
those who run it must have a 
thorough knowledge of the 
business and large capital. 

When we have sufficient 
live animals to sell to support 
modern packing plants they 
will be built by men who have 
the capital and knowledge nec- 








plant economically and sales could not be made of the small quantities 
canned. The end is apparent, the cannery closed, the machinery is 
for sale cheap and those who invested their money have lost it. All 
this because a new enterprise about which nothing was known, and 


for which there was no real need, had been established without due 
consideration. 


The South has no money to lose in this way. We need more farm 
canneries, but until we grow sufficient products to justify a large 
plant and can induce someone who knows the business to assume the 
largest share of the investment, such an enterprise does a positive in- 
jury to the advancement of our agricultural interests. 

For the same reasons it has proved disastrous wherever and when- 
ever co-operative creameries have been established to encourage dairy- 
ing. The farm dairy must precede the larger co-operative creamery. 
Until we have more dairy cows the co-operative creamery will contin- 
ue to fail as it has in the past. A man who has a dairy herd and cream- 
ery equipment to handle his own product may afford to add to his 
equipment and buy cream from his neighbors, but large plants and an in- 
vestment of from $3,000 to $6,000 before the milk of 400 or 500 cows 
is available means financial loss and a set-back to the dairy business. 
We need more farm dairies, but the South has no money to lose in 
co-operative creameries. The people in the Arctics have no use for ice 
factories and the inhabitants along the Equator have little use for 
heating stoves. Likewise we have no use for co-operative creameries 
until we get many more dairy cows. The building of expensive 


Creamery plants should follow, not precede, the coming of the 
dairy cow. 











essary to operate them. Until 
that time comes we must supply our local markets with live animals 
and fresh meats as far as practicable and ship the balance to the mar- 
kets already available. It would be better if we had these markets 
nearer home in order that shorter hauls and lighter freight rates might 
increase the profits, but the South can raise hogs successfully and 
profitably and ship them to the markets already established. 

We need to give more attention to marketing farm products, but 
we have no money to lose in enterprises which common sense should 
and does show are certaim to fail. New enterprises are only help- 
ful when they succeed. 
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the farmer of the future will have to know more than Ba hdr eo gma 154.192 


the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books. as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
— all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one-new. subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subseribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be.sent ten weeks on tri 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 











The Improved Red Ripper "+ _| 


Hay Press 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
BOOKS OF REF: ‘EREN: CE over the South. It is the only baler on a — eset ty ge ny be < 
4 matically. It is strong; fast an urable—easy to feed, an ght on the 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agricuiture--By BE. V. Wil- bales auto 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, horse—makes neat, heavy bales; and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
covering the whole field of agriculture 


Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Batley—A SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA, 


book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratery and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
to the farmer 


Practical Farming-——By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed to our readers 


handle our staple crops 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spiill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapt on drat roads, 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fert 
A standard work by an 
Solis—By F. H. King—A rather old beok that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date 
lls— By S. W. Fletcher — Aunt! 
finely illustrated 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 





Fertilizing for Prefit—By EB. BB. Milier—Ptatn, brief; 
popular ..... Coceerecesee ee ee 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tiom of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
should have it 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. 8S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured 

Barm Steck—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management 

Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
ern conditions 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer 

Market Dairying, and Dairy Farmimg—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 

Milk and Its Producte—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- 
man-—-Strictly Southern in all respects 

Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Balley—One of 
the best books for the beginner 


The Pruning Beok—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
fully treated 


See tem eee es eee sree seeeseseee @eesece 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc 1.26 

A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. L. Root— 
The authority on bees 1.50 


making the home surroundings health 


Ct gounee thin a be many oo as hare ha we 
rocure for readers g ooks on many subjects entirely outside 
ist. We shall be giad to hear from a ferme wish to — farm 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and y them 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








OME men successfully cure corn in the shock 
in practically every county in the South: there- 
fore, it is plain that those who fail do not do so on 
account of the moist climate. It is so natural and 
easy to blame the climate or the ‘“‘other fellow” 
for our failures. 





HATEVER you do, be sure that you tie the 

corn shock high enough and tight enough to 
make it pointed at the top. It must be sharp at 
the top, for an open-topped corn shock is the 
usual cause of failure in curing corn in the shock. 
If one band will do this, all right; but if when 
put high enough to make a pointed top all the 
tassels are not included in the band, put on an- 
other band. This second band or tie, however, 
should not be put on any lower than necessary to 
inclose all the tassels. 





S SEED of Northern-grown rye as good as 

Southern-grown seed to sow for pastures?” It 
is generally claimed that the plants from North- 
ern-grown seed lie closer to the ground during the 
fall and winter, and because of this habit the 
Northern-grown seed is not so desirable for sowing 
for pasture. Just how much there is to this claim 
Iam not able to state, but it appears that, whether 
the difference is one of climate or simply a differ- 
ence in varieties, the rye generally grown in the 
South seems to have a habit of more erect growth 
during the winter. 





READER wishes to know if oats will make as 

good a cover crop as rye. He says he has oat 
seed but that seed rye is scarce and high-priced. 
Oats will make as good a cover crop as rye on 
land sufficiently fertile to grow oats reasonably 
well. About the only advantage rye has is that 
it will make a littlI@better growth and therefore 
a little better cover crop on very poor land. Rye 
may also probably be sowed a little earlier and a 
little later without so seriously affecting its 
growth. In other words, rye will stand adverse 
conditions a little better, but on land suitable for 
growing oats, we would prefer the oats because a 
more profitable crop for pasture feed and seed. 
If the crop is to be plowed under in the early 
spring, the rye will make a larger growth earlier 
in the season than will the oats and for this pur- 
pose is superior to oats. Yes, oats will make a 
good cover crop, sowed from September 15 to 
October 15 on suitable land. 





Practical Information About Oats—III. 


RAFT on soil fertility.—The plant foods, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash, which 
are in oats are all taken from the soil. If 

a large crop of oats be grown and both grain and 
straw removed the drain on the soil is heavy. The 
draft on soil fertility may be readily calculated 
from the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
One bushel of oats and the straw on which the 
bushel of oats is made. 

If we estimate the straw at 13 times the weight 
of the grain, then the folllowing amounts of plant 


foods are removed from the soil in the growth of 
the crop: 






































Nitrogen |Phos. Acid] Potash 

Hy Ibs. or 1 bu. oat seed__.___- .64'Yb. -26 Ib. 19 Ib. 
A lbs. oat straw__..._- .33 Ib. .10 Ib. .64 Ib. 
Sn aa .97 lb. .36 Ib. -83 Ib. 

# bu. oat seed___--__--___.._] 16.00 Ibs | 6.501bs. | 4.801bs. 

— oS. Oat straw______.____- 8,16 lbs. 2.55 Ibs, 15.91 Ibs. 

teeter ee cece ae od 24.16 Ibs. | 9.05lbs. { 20.71 Ibs. 

As the yield is increased the proportions of 


grain to straw will be increased. That is, while 
the straw may be 14 or 2 times the weight of the 
grain in a yield of 25 bushels per acre, in a yield 
of 50 bushels per acre the straw would generally 
be Somewhat less. Taking the above table as a 
basis for making the comparison, 50 bushels of 
Oats (without the straw) as much nitrogen (32 
Ibs) as there is in 485 lbs of cetton seed meal, 200 
Ibs. of nitrate of soda, 33 tons of stable manure, 
or 1,280 pounds of cowpea hay. The phosphoric 
acid in 50 bushels of oats. (grain) is about 13 
bounds, or equal to the phosphoric acid in about 
80 pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 





The potash removed by oats is chiefly in the 
straw, as is generally the case with all crops. 
There is from 3 to 4 times as much potash remov- 
ed in the straw as in the grain; but in the grain, 
a 50-bushel crop would only remove about 9% 
lbs. of potash, or as much potash as is contained 
in 20 pounds of muriate of potash, or as in 80 
pounds of kainit. 

Fertilizers. 

The oat crop is not usually as liberally fertiliz- 
ed as cotton or even corn. This, notwithstanding 
that oats are frequently sowed on the poorest 
lands. 

Except on the sandy soils of the Southeastern 
States, or from central Alabama eastward, it will 
not usually be found necessary to apply potash to 
the oat crop. Phosphoric acid is only removed 
by the oats in small quantities, but since our soils 
are so generally deficient in this plant food, it will 
generally pay to use some phosphoric acid on the 
oat crop on those soils where phosphoric acid 
gives a profitable increase in yield when applied 
to other crops. Nitrogen is the plant food which 
the oat crop needs most, on nearly all Southern 
soils. This plant food is removed by the oat crop 
in largest quantity and is the most expensive; 
hence, the necessity for legumes in a rotation with 
oats. We have seen that 50 bushels of oat grain 
removes as much nitrogen as there is in 1280 
pounds of peavine hay; hence it is apparent that 
every oat crop should be followed the same year 
by a legume crop to replenish the supply of nitro- 
gen removed by the oats. If phosphoric acid or 
potash, or both are used, they should be put in at 
the time of sowing the oats. These plant foods 
are nut leached from the soil in appreciable quan- 
tities and hence they should be put in at seeding 
time when it can be done best and most econo- 
mically. On most soils it is doubtful if it pays to 
apply a fertilizer containing nitrogen in the fall. 
If any nitrogen is applied in the fall, probably 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal per acre is likely 
to give as profitable results as a heavier applica- 
tion. A mixture of 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 100 to 200 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate per acre is a good application. If potash is 
needed it may be added to the above mixture and 
all put in before sowing the oats. If only the acid 
phosphate is used it may be put in with the seed, 
by means of the fertilizer attachment of the seed 
drill as contact with the seed will not be inju- 
rious. If however, cottonseed meal and potash 
salts are used it is safer to put them in before 
sowing the seed unless only small quantities are 
used. 

The oat crop is a good place to put the stable 
manure during the winter, except possibly on the 
more fertile lands; but probably a top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda in the spring is the most generally 
used nitrogenous fertilizer and the most profi- 
table. On nearly all Southern soils an applica- 
tion of from 75 to 125 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre is found profitable. This application of 
nitrate of soda should be made moderately early, 
from first to middle of March on fall sowed oats. 

The indication for the use of nitrate of soda is 
the absence of a dark green color and vigorous 
growth. When these conditions are present more 
nitrogen is probably not needed, but their absence 
is an indication of the need of nitrogen. The 
nitrate of soda should be applied to those parts 
of the field showing a need of it, when the plants 
are dry and if the oats are harrowed immediately 
afterward good will generally result. 





When It Pays Best to Cut Soy Beans. 


ILL it pay best to cut soy beans for hay, or 
W let them get ripe and, save the seed?’”’ 

The answer to this question will depend 
somewhat on the crop and the variety, as affecting 
the yield of seed; but if seed bring the price they 
have for the past few years and there are available 
suitable facilities for economically saving the 
seed, it. will probably pay to thresh the crop, sav- 
ing the seed and selling or feeding the straw, 
or hay. 

The greatest disadvantage to the growth of the 
soy bean for seed has been the absence of satis- 
factory machinery for harvesting and threshing. 
On the other hand, there is probably much mis- 


understanding as to the best time to cut soy beans 
when it it is desired to save the seed. There is 
little difference in the time the beans should be 
cut, whether seed or hay is desired. If the beans 
are allowed to get too ripe the hay is not so good 
and the beans shatter out of the pods so badly 
many of them are lost. Nearly as many and as 
good seed are obtained when the plants are cut 
early enough to make good hay, or at least before 
the leaves have fallen and the stalks have become 
so hard as to very seriously injure the quality of 
the hay. 

To obtain the most from the soy bean crop, they 
should probably be cut just before the leaves 
begin to fall to any great extent and when the 
pods begin to turn yellow. In this way good hay 
will be obtained and if the crop is threshed nearly 
as many good seed will be obtained. 

If the seed are to be fed, it will probably not 
pay to harvest the crop with the view of threshing 
out the seed. The crop may be more economically 
handled by feeding the entire crop without thresh- 
ing. Of course, the beans are hard and more 
feeding value will be obtained if they are ground, 
but this increased feeding value will probably not 
pay for the extra cost in harvesting and for grind- 
ing the beans. But while a pound of soy bean 
meal is nearly or quite equal to a pound of cotton- 
seed meal in feeding value, it will scarcely pay to 
feed soy bean meal while the beans are selling for 
from $2 to $2.50 a bushel. <A small quantity 
might be fed economically to hogs, even at these 
prices, if otherwise corn alone must be fed; but 
in such a case it would probably pay better to sell 
the beans and buy tankage to feed with the corn. 





The Real Cost of Feeds. 


EN who buy feeds by the ton or sack, in- 
M stead of by the digestible nutrients they 
contain, may reject the cheapest feeds be- 

cause they cost more per ton. For instance, many 
say they cannot afford to feed tankage to hogs 
because it costs from $40 to $50 a ton, or by the 
single sacks as much as $60 a ton. These same 
men will feed corn at from 75 cents to 90 cents a 
bushel, and buy wheat shorts at from $30 to $32 
a ton. Tankage used properly is cheaper at $50 
a ton than an all-corn ration at 75 cents a bushel. 
Also, eight parts of corn, at 75 cents a bushel, 
and one part of tankage at $50 a ton is a cheaper 
ration than wheat shorts at $30 a ton, and cheaper 
than one part of corn and two parts of shorts at 
the prices quoted. The corn and tankage ration is 
also equally as good as the corn and shorts ration. 
Suppose we take an example and do a little fig- 
uring: A pig weighing 100 pounds is supposed to 
require the following digestible nutrients, daily: 


PPOUVGIN, «6 oisli-d os Oe RES aD 48 pound 
Carbohydrates ........... 2.25 a 
IOUS (05025 cb9 boas 0) 0) 5G OA x! We Ws .07 
A ration of 3.4 pounds of corn and .4 pound of 
tankage will supply: 
Digestible protein......... .47 pound 
Digestible carbohydrates... 2.27 ” 
Digestible fat ............ .19 iS 
A ration of 1.5 pounds of corn and 2.75 pounds 
wheat shorts will supply: 
Digestible protein ........ 


pound 
Digestible carbohydrates... 2. sie 
Digestible fats 


se 


Now, what is the difference in the cost of these 
rations? 





3.4 Ibs corn, at 75c a bushel..... 4.56¢ 
.4 Ib tankage, at $50 aton..... 1.00¢ 
"POEBD. 6. ode Ss 8 00d Mae * pels 5.56¢ 
1.5 Ibs corn at 75c a bushel..... 2.01¢ 
2.75 tbs shorts, at $30 aton..... 4.12¢ 
POUCRE. 6. sti26 0-9 b-nte o 88 | 8 Wee 6.13¢ 


Now, the prices at which we have quoted these 
feeds are too high and yet many hog feeders are 
using feeds at these prices and higher. We do not 
believe any hog feeder should regularly buy tank- 
age at $50 a ton. He should grow soy beans, cow- 
peas and peanuts to supply the necessary protein, 
but if he will not grow these cheaper feeds and 
must buy protein to balance the corn ration, we 
insist that good tankage at $50 a ton is cheaper 
than wheat shorts at $30 a ton. But when he 
buys tankage at $50 a ton he should see that it is 
guaranteed to contain as much as 8.5 to 9 per 
cent nitrogen, or 53 to 56 per cent protein. 


















i Prof. Massey’s | 
i Editorial Page 
HE flea beetle is eating my rutabagas.” Spray 


them with one pound of lead arsenate in 30 
gallons of water. 





























EIGHBORS say that lettuce, let stand where 

the seed are sown, will not make large heads 
but must be transplanted. Is this true?” Yes. 
The transplanting nips the tap-root and the plants 
make far more laterals and grow more strongly. 





S NOT basic slag the best source for phosphoric 

acid where the land is sour?’’ Basic slag or 
Thomas phosphate, as it is generally called, car- 
ries 40 per cent of lime, and to that extent it will 
tend to sweeten the soil. It is not quite so readily 
available as acid phosphate unless the _ soil 
abounds in vegetable decay, but it is an excellent 
carrier of phosphoric acid. 





HAT will prevent the black smut in oats?” 
Mix one pound of formaldehyde in 30 gallons 
of water and either steep the seed oats in this or, 
what is fully as good, spread them out on the barn 
floor and sprinkle well with the solution, mixing 
it thoroughly so as to wet all the grain. Then let 
it dry before sowing. Making it a little stronger, 
or one pound to 20 gallons of water, will not do 
any harm in sprinkling. 





HAD a fine dish of strawberries given me by 

my neighbor, W. F. Allen, the great strawberry 
grower of this section. They are a variety called 
Superb, which Mr. Allen says is the best of all the 
fall-bearing strawberries. They were certainly 
fine, large and remarkably sweet. My grounds 
are too limited for strawberry growing, and I find 
that for family use we can get all we need from 
the great fields around us. But those who want 
a fall-bearing strawberry should make note of the 
Superb. 





HAT is the best wheat for this section (east- 

ern North Carolina) ?’’ As a rule, the coastal 
plain of the South Atlantic is not a favorable sec- 
tion for wheat as the humidity of the climate 
favors the growth of rust, and the soils, as a rule, 
are better suited to winter oats than to wheat, 
and oats will pay better than wheat there as a 
sale crop. But if you sow wheat use a bearded 
variety always, for the heavy rains that are apt to 
come when the wheat is in bloom will often blast 
the heads of the beardless wheat, while the beard- 
ed will escape. The Fulcaster is as good as any. 


WAS on the farm of Mr. Clarendon Davis years 

ago, and had then occasion to admire the won- 
derful growth of wheat. Mr. Davis farms in a very 
thorough and economical plan, and evidently saves 
his manure in the most careful way, for at the 
time of my visit the barnyard was perfectly clean 
of any trace of manure. Now as Mr. Davis makes 
corn so cheaply, why does he still stick to the old 
cropping system in growing cotton? It seems to 
me that if he grew his cotton in the same way 
that he grows his corn, it would be the most 
profitable crop on his farm. 








ENTIONING, a few days ago, to Dr. Alexander, 
of the Farmers’ Union, that I had been sorry 
to see the farmers down in Harnett County, North 
Carolina, still laying-by their corn with a big fur- 
row thrown to the rows, and the roots evidently 
torn, he said that he had thought that all the 
farmers in North Carolina had learned to culti- 
vate crops level. And they have in the Doctor’s 
county of Mecklenburg and in most of the upper 
Piedmont section, but there are large sections of 
the State where the crops of corn and cotton, too, 
have been shortened this season by the use of the 
turning plow, tearing the roots and throwing the 
soil up to dry out. 





N SOUTHERN North Carolina, “Our farmers are 
mixing ground phosphate rock with cottonseed 
meal and potash. Would you advise this or the 
use of acid phosphate?” It depends entirely on 
how a man is farming as to whether the ground 
raw rock phosphate will be of use to him. If it is 
pulverized as fine as flour, and is used in connec- 
tion with organic matter like stable manure or 
clover turned under, it will soon become soluble 
and available to plants. But used as the majority 
of cotton farmers use fertilizer,—simply to get 
crops——it will be of very little use. In short, as I 
have often said, the ground phosphate rock is a 
good thing for good farmers and a poor thing for 
poor farmers. 


N VIRGINIA, ‘‘We have a field now in peas that 
we want to put in wheat in October. Shall we 
plow it or cut it up with a disk harrow and seed 
it?’”’ If the peas have made a strong growth it 
will be best to mow them for hay, and simply disk 
the stubble fine. Turning under a mass of vege- 
tation now will prevent getting the soil into the 
settled and compacted state that wheat prefers, 
and you can make a better crop on the stubble 
disked fine than by re-plowing this late in the 
season. But go over and over and get the surface 
very fine and the soil tramped and compacted by 
teams before sowing. Then wait till a light white 
frost has been reported before sowing the wheat, 
and thus avoid danger from the fall fly. — 





ILL red oak make satisfactory staves for a 

silo? I am advised that hoops made of three 
thicknesses of 34x6-inch plank are much better 
than iron hoops. What is your opinion?’ I do 
not think that red oak will make good staves 
for the silo for it shrinks so badly that it will be 
hard to keep the silo tight. Wooden hoops are 
far better than iron ones, for wood does not shrink 
endwise while iron is changing all the time. 
Wooden silos made of tongued-and-grooved floor- 
ing and wooden hoops, can be covered outside 
with thick cement wash, and oiled inside and 
will last a long time. There should be a cement 
foundation, and the staves should come around 
perfectly flush with the inside, and should then 
be well cemented on the wall on the outside. 





T THE Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh, North 

Carolina,I stated that I had found that cowpeas 
planted in among corn increased the corn crop, 
and that the same results had been had in Kansas, 
Cornell and the New Jersey Stations. Dr. Hop- 
kins, of the Illinois Station said that in Illinois 
they had found the reverse and that the peas de- 
creased the corn crop. It seems to me that this 
is simply a matter of soil fertility. On the rich 
black soil of the Illinois prairies the peas find an 
abundance of nitrogen in the soil and they use it 
and do not gain nitrogen from the air, and hence 
they rob the corn instead of helping it, while in 
less fertile soils the peas will gain nitrogen from 
the air, and in the getting of it the corn roots will 
be helped, too. 





NORTH Carolina conrespondent writes, ‘I am 

just starting in farming as a life work. I 
want to know all that I can learn. Would you ad- 
vise me to buy a scholarship in the correspond- 
ence school or not?” From good advisers in a 
correspondence course you might get some val- 
uable information, but from such an institution 
in the North you would not get half as much as 
you can get for a dollar in The Progressive Farm- 
er, so far as your work in the South is concerned. 
You will do a great deal better to get some good 
books on agriculture and stock feeding, and if you 
can possibly do so come every winter for a few 
years to the short winter course in agriculture 
at the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and read The Progressive Farmer, 
and do a great deal of thinking and studying on 
your own land and it will beat any correspondence 
school that you would pay twice as much for. 





| ier: a southeast Virginia correspondent, 
“What is the value of ground limestone 2; 
compared with burnt lime from rock or oyster 
shells?” Burnt lime can be used in smaller 
amount and is more quickly active in sweetening 
the soil. Pulverized limestone or pulverized 
shells, when they can be had at a reasonable 
price will answer well if used twice or thrice as 
heavily as the burnt lime. It depends, therefore, 
to a great, extent on the cost of the two in any 
locality. In your section a manufacturer could 
make a fair profit in pulverizing oyster shells for 
$1 a ton and at this price it will pay to use them 
instead of burnt lime. Some time ago a party liv- 
ing right where the shells accumulate in vast 
amount wrote to me that he was going to offer 
ground shells at $4 a ton. I wrote to him that 
that was about four prices for I knew that the 
shells would not cost him 50 cents a ton. Out 
in Illinois they are furnishing the farmers pul- 
verized lime rock for 60 cents a ton, and at that 
price I would advise the use of the article. But 
with burnt lime at®$5 a ton and shells at $4 a ton 
the burnt lime is far cheaper. Another farmer 
writes that he has some black soil apparently 
rich, which grows broomsedge but will not make 
good crops. He says that he can get shell marl 
handily. Now, if his land is well drained, the 
marl is just what he needs, and is just as good 
as the ground shells would be. The broomsedge 
thrives in an acid soil where better crops will 
not, and the thing to do is to sweeten the soil with 
lime either as burnt lime, ground rock or shells 
or the shell marl, and thus restore it to a condi- 
tion in which the legume crops will thrive. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Hints on the Sowing of Small Grains, 

CORRESPONDENT writes: “What was the 

A matter with my wheat? I put four two- 
horse loads of manure and 600 pounds of 

cottonseed an acre, and top-dressed with 109 

pounds of nitrate of soda. I made a large stal, 

and head but no wheat. So please tell me how to 

manure and plant wheat to make grain.” 

Says the Roanoke (N. C.) News: 


“If small grain is sown on the old of the 
moon, there will be a great deal of straw and 
not so much grain. It is always better to sow 
on the new of the moon.” 


According to the above, our friend must have 
sown his wheat on the old of the moon, but ac- 
cording to our ideas he simply applied nitrogenous 
manures without a due percentage of plant foods 
that make the grain—phosphorus and potassium. 
He applied materials that make growth and straw 
rather than wheat, and he had the growth but 
not the wheat, because the plants did not have 
enough of the material needed to make wheat, 
and doing this, it made no difference whether he 
sowed it on the old of the moon or the new. 

Wheat needs for the best success a strong clay 
loam. You can grow wheat on a sandy soil, but 
never to the same extent or crop that can be pro- 
duced on a good wheat soil. On the sandy soils, 
the winter oats crop is far more profitable than 
wheat. But for any small-grain crop, aside from 
the plant food supplied, the most important thing 
is to get the soil into the best condition for the 
growth of these crops. 


Turning under in the fall a heavy growth of 
peavines, for instance, will put a good deal of 
humus-making material in the soil, and will, of 
course, help the soil. Nevertheless, it will be a 
bad thing for the wheat crop, especially on light 
land, for it will make the soil puffy and lighter 
and will prevent the compacting of the soil that 
is needed for the success of all small grain crops, 
and unless well balanced with heavy applications 
of phosphoric acid and potash, there will be an 
excess of nitrogen and big straw and little grain. 

The best preparation for a small-grain crop is 
a hoed crop that has been well cultivated during 
the summer, either corn or tobacco, and the 
spring plowing for these should be left settled and 
only the surface made fine, with the disk going 
over and over it lightly uMffil the upper three 
inches of the soil is made as fine as an onion bed. 
If peas have been sown among the corn, and have 
made a strong growth, it is better to mow them 
after cutting the corn off, while if the growth has 
been small, they can be disked down and the 
chopped-up vines left on the surface will act as 
a winter mulch if the soil below is left compacted. 

Winter-killing is more common in lumpy and 
loosely prepared soil than in that which has been 
tramped over and made fine on top. Then, too, 
the best crops cannot be made by sowing broad- 
cast and harrowing or plowing in. The way to 
sow the small grains is with the grain drill which 
puts the seed in at a uniform depth. 

Then, after drilling, if the soil is very dry, you 
will have a better germination if a good heavy 
roller is used on the wheat. This, provided the 
land is level, for on our Southern hills the roller 
may cause trouble by leaving loose places for 
the water to get in nd start a gully. For hilt 
lands the fluted ring roller is far bettes than 2 
plain roller as it cuts into every depression and 
firms all the soil. 

Then, as to fertilization. If there have been 
peas on the land, I would use no nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer at all, but would be liberal in the use of 
phosphoric acid and potash. After the peas, f 
would use the Thomas phosphate, because of the 
percentage of lime it carries, which to some extent 
will tend to sweeten the soil. Four hundred 
pounds of this, with 25 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash well mixed an acrg, will make wheat where 
all other conditions have been fulfilled. Where 
there have been no peas, a top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda 100 pounds an acre in the spring when the 
leaves are dry will be excellent. Sow oats early, 
either in September or in October, but do not sow 
wheat till there has been a light frost, as the 
wheat is far more subject to damage from the 
Hessian fly than oats. 





HAT is the cause of cotton anthracnose? 
Is it the sting of an insect?’’ No, it is a dis- 
ease caused by a fungus plant, the spores of which 
answer to seed and grow on the cotton bolls and 
leaves. It is carried by the seed from one place 
to another and it is essential to know where the 
seed come from, for many affected bolls will make 
half a boll of cotton and seed, and seed from such 
bolls will carry the infection. Hence it is import- 
ant to get seed from healthy plants and a field 
where there is no anthracnose. 
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Protect Your Barn 
and Silo 


This is the time of year when 
you should paint your barn and 
silo. It means protection to your 
buildings andeverythingin them. 


Lowe Brothers Standard 
Barn Paint 


is the highest quality—made_ ex- 
pressly to protect your barn. The 
colors and the quality are vastly supe- 
rior to those generally used for barn 
paint. It withstands the wear and 
tear of the severest weather and keeps 
your barn weather-proof, always 
looking new. It’s fine, too, for shin- 


gles, fences, sheds, etc. 


For Your Concrete Silo use 


Lowe Brothers 
Concrete and 
Cement Coating 


It comes ready to use. It fills and 
seals the pores, dries smooth and hard, 
and makes your silo water- and 
weather-proof, prevents alkali action 
and discoloration. Keeps the surface 
from wearing under worst of weather 
conditions. Made in 14 colors. 

If you have a concrete floor in your 
barn use 


Elastic Cement Floor Finish 


It makes a smooth, hard floor, and 
prevents wearing and dust. 


Get Our Free Farm Packet 


It contains several booklets of color cards and 
gives full information on all kinds of painting 
and decorating. It tells you when, how and 
what to use in painting—your house, inside and 
outside, your furniture, walls, floors, stairs, 
fences, sheds—everything. 


You need it. It's full of. valuable information 
and will save you time and trouble, It’s free 
—a postal will bringit. Write today. 


The LoweBrothersCompany 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 








LOWE BROTHERS, Limited, Toronto 





SCHEDULE 
Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South. 


No. 21 leaves Raleigh 8:25 a.m., through 
train for Asheville and Waynesville. Han- 
dies chair car Goldsboro to Waynesville, 
making connections at Asheville with Caro- 
lina special for Cincinnati, Chicago, also for 
Memphis and western points. 

No. 145 leaves Raleigh 12:40 p.m. for Dur- 
ham, Oxford, Keysville, and Richmond, Va.; 
arrives Richmond 8:05 p.m. 

No. 139 leaves Raleigh 4:05 p.m.; handles 
through Pullman sleeping car for Atlanta, 
arriving Atlanta 5:25 a.m., remain in sleep- 
er until 7 a.m., making connections for Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, Montgomery, New Or; 
leans, and western points. 

No. 131 leaves Raleigh 7 p.m. for Greens- 
boro, connecting there with solid Pullman 
train for Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, arriving New York 
12:16 noon, following day. 

No. 111 leaves Raleigh 2:30 a.m. handles 
Pullman sleeping car Morehead City to 
Winston-Salem. This car is open for occu- 
Ppancy at Union Station, Raleigh, 12:30 mid- 
night, makes connections at Greensboro for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, and all Southern points 
aiso for Asheville and western points. 

No. 112 leaves Raleigh 4:30 a.m. for Golds- 
boro—handles Pullman sleeping car from 
Winston-Salem to Morehead City, also 
makes connections for Wilmington and 
Wrightsville Beach. 

No. 144 leaves Raleigh 
Goldsboro making direct connections for 
Morehead City, Wilmington and Wrights- 
ville Beach; also at Selma for points North 


12:30 p.m. for 





and South on Atlantic Coast Line Railway. 
No. 22 leaves Raleigh 7:30 p.m., through 
train with chair car from Waynesville and 
Asheville to Goldsboro, making connections 
at Goldsboro for Wilmington. 
_N. B.—The above schedule figures are pub- 
lished only as information and are not 
gvaranteed. J. O. JONES, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 
BE. H. COAPMAN, Ss. H. HARDWICK, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. Pass. Traffic Mer. 
H. F. CARY, Gen. Pass. Agt. 





When writing to advertisers say: 


HOW DRAINAGE DISTRICTS ARE ORGANIZED. 





The One Practicable Way of Draining Large Areas of Swamp 
Land—Five Things to be Considered and Arranged For Before 


Beginning the Work. 


By Arthur E. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 


territory as big as the States of 

Indiana and Illinois which is too 
wet to cultivate in its present condi- 
tion. Most of this wet land has very 
rich soil, and when thoroughly drain- 
ed and improved is usually the very 
best of farm land. 

Years ago the same condition ex- 
isted in the United States farther 
north. As cheap land disappeared, 
people began to look at these swamps 
as possible farms, but before they 
could be reclaimed, there were many 
difficulties to overcome, and success 
with drainage on a large scale did not 
come all at once. Now, however, 
most of the great swamps of Illinois 
and the nearby States have been 
drained, and the land which was once 
under water is worth from $75 to 
$200 an acre. 

During recent years the Southern 
States have been learning the lesson 
of how to reclaim their swamp lands, 
and now some of them are doing a 
large amount of work. 

What are the difficulties which 
must be overcome before our great 
tracts of swamp land can be drained? 

1. We must have machinery to do 
the work. Thirty years ago the far- 
mer could dig small ditches by hand 
for draining low spots in his fields, 
or by means of teams and scrapers 


T THE Southern States there is a 


| somewhat larger ditches could be 


made. But in draining large areas 
of swamp land, very large chan- 
nels, often like small rivers, are 


needed, and they are entirely imprac- 
ticable for either team work or hand 


work. Besides, many of the ditches 
must be dug in land covered with 
water, where a horse cannot walk. 


So our great drainage work had to 
wait until American inventiveness 
had worked out machinery to do it 
with. Today there is not a drainage 


| job in the United States so big or so 


difficult but that if it would pay to do 
the work, the machinery for that pur- 
pose is not at hand or can be built. 

2. We must have a way to compel 
people to work together. Where a 
great body of land is owned by a 
large number of people, it is difficult 
and usually impossible to get every 
landowner to agree to bear his fair 
share of the expense of its improve- 
ment and to allow work to be done 
on his land. If it were negessary to 


| wait for such agreement it is prob- 


able that few if any great drainage 
improvements ever would be under- 
taken. In order to avoid this dif- 
ficulty, drainage laws have been 
passed in many States providing for 
the organization of drainage dis- 
tricts, and making it possible to com- 
pel every person whose land is drain- 
ed to pay the fair share of the cost, 
-depending on the amount of his ben- 
efits. Perfect drainage laws were 
not made in a day. The first were 
faulty and often failed of their pur- 
pose, but ‘during the past 20 years 
lawmakers and other persons inter- 
ested in the drainage of our swamp 
lands have worked continuously, un- 
til today many of our Southern States 
have excellent drainage laws by 
means of which a large amount of 
work is being done. 

3. Raising the money. After our 
Southern swamp lands are well drain- 
ed and put into cultivation the profit 
of a single good crop is usually 
erough to pay the cost of drainage. 
However, if drainage could not be 
undertaken until each land-owner 
should be able to pay in cash for the 
work done on his land, very few of 
our great drainage undertakings 
would ever be started. It would, 





“I saw your ad in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees all the 
advertising it carries.” 


moreover, be impossible to have each 
one of several hundred land-owners 
in a drainage district borrow money 


privately in order to pay his share 
of the work. The question of raising 
the money has been answered by is- 
suing drainage bonds. Such a bond 
is, in fact, a mortgage on the whole 
drainage district for the amount of 
money necessary to do the work. The 
work is paid for as it is done with 
the money raised from bonds. It is 
then paid back, a small part each 
year, for 10 to 20 or even 30 years 
by taxing the land benefited. This 
enables the land-owner to get his 
land cleared and in cultivation, and 
to pay for its drainag@ out of his 
profits. 

4. Planning the work. Before 
any important drainage work is un- 
dertaken it is necessary to have care- 
ful plans prepared. Because a farm- 
er can dig small ditches on his own 
land to drain the water from wet 
places or ponds, he often thinks that 
no other preparation is necessary for 
large work, except to make larger 
channels. As a matter of fact, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have 
been wasted in the United States in 
digging drainage ditches which were 
not properly planned. A proper 
planning of a large drainage system 
requires thorough acquaintance with 
rainfall records, knowledge of the 
amount of water which can be car- 
ried by ditches of a given size and 
fall, knowledge concerning the best 
shapes of ditches to dig in various 
kinds of earth, a knowledge of the 
size and shape of ditches which can 
be dug with various kinds of ditch- 
ing machinery, acquaintance with the 
cost of such work, and other similar 
questions. The proper or improper 


planning of drainage work has very | 


much to do with its cost. Many 
drainage districts have been con- 
structed in the South, some of them 
costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, where more than half the money 
spent has been lost because the work 
was not planned by thoroughly com- 
petent engineers. 

5. Settling the land. Until recent 
years the supply of land in the South 
was such that it was cheaper to buy 
land already drained than to drain 
and clear the wet land. At present, 
however, there is a large margin of 
profit in many cases, in draining wet 
land and clearing it, over what it 
would cost to buy land already drain- 
ed. The owners of these lands, 
therefore, are now organizing drain- 
age districts, either to sell the drain- 
ed land, or to use it themselves. 
Several thousand square miles of 
Southern swamp lands are now or- 
ganized into drainage districts, and 
a great many 
making a system of channels where 
nature left out the creeks and small 
rivers. In a few years some of the 
largest of these swamps will have 
disappeared and in their places will 
be some of the most productive sec- 
tions of our country. 
the South will repeat the history of 
Illinois and Iowa. 





Unbankable Profits. 


The profits of farming are not all bank- 
able. The clear vision, the healthy body, 
the mind free from the incessant worry of 
the crowd; and if you will have it so, the 
pleasure of a pleasant home and little home 
enjoyments, compensate one for many a 
hard day in the field. Life on the farm is 
not easy, neither is life in the city wholly 
pleasurable. It rests largely with ourselves. 
The man who spends his days fretting 
about the drudgery of the farm is losing 
about all that life holds It is his attitude 
toward things, rather than his surroundings, 
that makes him out of place. The same 
sun shines over all of us, and the same ben- 
eficent Father cares for all alike. For all 
of us there is labor, but it is for us to say 
whether or not the labor shall be drudgery 








or pleasure.—Farm, Stock and Home. 
“What is Billy MHardatit doing these 
days?"’ asked Smithers. 


“Oh, he’s working his son’s way through 
college,” said little Binks.—Harper’s Weekly. 


steam dredges are | 


In this way | 
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Why go to the trouble 
and expense of operat- 
ing six or eight grates, 
or two or three stoves 
to keep your house 
warm when you can ob- 
tain the same result by 
installing the 


JAHANT DOWN DRAFT 
FURNACE 


The JAHANT re- 
quires less attention 
than any other heat- 
ing system and deliv- 
ers plenty of heat 
wherever and when- 
ever heat is needed, 
at a saving of 1-3 to 1-2 
in fuel bills. 

Youcan get a JAHANT 
by paying $10 down and 
$10amonth. We sell di- 
rect saving you the deal- 
er’s usual profit and give 
you a legal binding 360 
Day Guarantee Bond that 
insures satisfaction. 


Send For Free 
Book 


giving details and telling 
ow you can install the 
JAHANT yourself there- 
the tinner’s 











gharge for erecting. 
We pay freight on all ship- 
ments. 


THE JAHANT HEAT- 
ING CO. 


135 Mill Street, 
Akron, - - Ohio. 














Qne Dollar’ 
a Wheel 


Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 


On Your Wagon Now 
Only $ito have aset of Empire Low Steel Wheels 
on your farm wagon for your heaviest hauling. 

End your drudgery of high lifting at once bysend- 
ingonly $1a wheel! Pay balance after 30 days’ trial. 

our money right back if the wheels are not as rep- 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. a 
You are not outonecent. Write us today 
for our *‘Dollar-a-Wheel’’ offer. 

Your name and address on a postal card [2 2 \ 
will do. We will sond you FREE a Perfect [© 
Measuring Device to measure your axles 
with. Send for Catalog of 1912 Models of 
our Loree Empire Farmers’ Handy Wag- 
ons. Address (30) 


Empire Mfg.Co., Box$ 41 Quincy, Ill. 3 























































































4% illustrating the most 
important line of farm & 
machines made. Tells 


wers every question 

% you might ask about 
farming implements. 
Send postal today 

MM for package No. X-2 Fa 
John Deere Plow Co. 4 


Moline, Ihinois a 
Soo ee 
Get Quality and Service - 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both 








Rovat, sr. } Steel Hay Press 











in existence. 


The simplest press 
drawn automatically without use of spring. La 


Plunger is 


feed opening. Light draft. Very low step-over. 

No complicated parts to get out of order. Working 
| parts consist set of one single and a double eam 
and a plunger draw. Our automatic tension makes 
perfect bales and weight desired. For full partic- 
ulars write CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & 
MFG. CO., Dept. y., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Farm Machinery 


The latest in Mowers, steel Pitman 
and brass bearings all round, Rake, Ted- 
| ders, Corn Harvesters, Hay Presses, bot 

belt and horse-power. 

Water systems of all kinds. 

Repairs for all kinds of machines. 

Write for circular, 


WIRTZ & HERNLEN, - 





Augusta, Ga. 








THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 
“ thrashes peas, beans, etc. 
Strong, easily operated | 
and light in weight. Doe 
nearly as much work a { 
larger and heavier i 
chines. Good wheat fan 
and separator. Write for 
booklet. Address Dept. 
24, Victor Pea Huller Co., 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Dixie Pea Hulle 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the péas; 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands have 
given entire satisfaction for 
over 10 years. Illustrated 
booklet free upon request, 
Write today Dept. 24.: 


SANDERS MF6. CO., 
Box 1057, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ASE SUR A 


INCORPORATED 
RICHMOND: -VA- 
FOR SALE BY 


Dept. B 





It neutralizes the oe 
humus, and makes the Gorceant phosphoric acid 
and potash i in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. S. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 





The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


‘Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields, 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other or essential to plant 


of the soil, makes 


hus you save handling, 


Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee's Special Wheat 
Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
and importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 





























We are 
and sold by the Ferg 


of Greenville, N. C., which, we are informed 
Fcovered by Letters Patent of the 
No. 808,442, 


No. 890,401, 


dated 
dated 


or some of them, and we have 
manufacturers and sellers of these 
patents. 

Under the patent laws of the 
uses, without license of the 


Suffolk, 





uson Manufacturing Company, 
known as the Ferguson machine, also the Lilliston machine, manufactured 
the National Machine Corporation of Suffolk, Virginia, also the 
j and Stemmer, manufactured by the Virginia-Carolina Peanut-Picker Co., Inc., of Suffolk, 
Va., also the Peanut Picker and Stemmer Manufactured by the 


December 26, 
June 9, 
No. 908,271, dated December 29, 
instructed ous 
machines for the 


United States, any one 
owner of a patent, any 
patent is liable, and we particularly desire to 
chines that we shall hold them liable, as well as the 
any machine which shall be found to be an infringement of any of our patents. 


The Benthall Machine Co., 


Virginia. 


WARNING 


advised by counsel that the peanut 





pickers and stemmers 


of Suffolk, Virginia, 


manufactured 
and generally 
and sold by 
> Myrick Peanut Picker 


Pitt County Lumber Co., 
is sold by the agents of the International 


Harvester Co., each and all of them embody and contain the inventions patented in and 
United States. 


1905 
and 
1908 
counsel to at once 


1908, 


bring suit against the 
infringement of the aforesaid 


who 
machine 
notify all 


either makes, sells or 
which infringes such 
users of the aforesaid ma- 
maker and seller, for the use of 































Every Time You See a Rooster 


GROUND 95 CONTAINING 


THROUGH / ; 13* 


100 MESH SCREEN | PHOSPHORUS 


29% THROUGH ——~ j 293% 


200 MESH SCREEN ‘ PHOSPHORIC ACID 


152 BUSHELS CORN PER ACRE 


fs a yield which an Illinois farmer 
made by careful seed selection, good 
tillage, and the use of Ground Phos- 
phate Rock for fertilizer. How about 
your crop? You have the sense to 
select the seed, and the ability to 
cultivate properly. We can furnish 
you the Ground Phosphate Rock, 
Write us for prices. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Ground Rock Dep'’t., 
COLUMBIA, - - TENNESSEE. 






















Greatest Roofing offer er ol 
lished. ew, hizh grade, durable 
Steel Corrugated Roofing, 
22in.x24in. Per 100 sq. ft. 

W. ty ordering this lot mention 7- 
Ad-700, This price is f.o.b. Chicago. 
Write Freight Paid Prices 


We. can furnish Roofing and Siding 
from the cheapest to the best. 
Write for our prices on 
Galvanized Roofing % 82.50 per 100 sq. 
ft. and up, 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding & Roofing 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. Dept., Js4. Chicago 














































































































| STEEL ROOFING $125 "= 300 
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GROUND LIME ROCK 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil, Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes. These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly 
profitable. 

Write for booklets, and full informa- 
tion regarding delivered cost, ete, 








THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
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ANNUAL 
Florida Excursion 


Via 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Tuesday, September 17, 1912 
TO JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA, 
FLORIDA, 
From All Stations in North Carolina. 


Tickets will be good returning on 


any regular train up until midnight 
of September 24th. Extra coaches 
and Pullman sleepers on regular 
trains as far as Hamlet—Special 
Train from Hamlet. 

For full information, Pullman re- 
servations, ete., call on your agent, 
or write the undersigned, 


H. S&S LEARD Division Agent, 








Pass. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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*re-seeding of the land, 
4 tnaterial 


For Hay, for Pasturage, 


CHOICE OF WINTER LEGUMES. 


for Getting 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Old Fields Ready for 


Pasture. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar. 


LL three of these legumes are of 
A incalculable value to the farmers 
of the Cotton Belt. So much has 
been said in favor of each, that a 
beginner is sometimes confused in 
making his choice. As a matter of 
fact, a choice of either one will prove 
satisfactory when the conditions for 
that particular legume are favorable, 
and a choice of either one may re- 
sult in disappointment in case some 
one essential condition is neglected. 
Let us take, first, the case of the 
farmer who wishes to grow one of 
these three for the purpose of mak- 
ing hay next spring. For his con- 
ditions bur clover is at once eliminat- 
ed, since the yield is never equal to 
that of the other two, and since it is 
otherwise inferior for hay. The chief 
point in favor of crimson clover for 
hay-making is the cheapness of the 
seed, as prices have usually ruled. If 
this plant be chosen, the grain that 
should be sown with it, both to in- 
crease the yield of hay and to make 
the curing of the hay easy, should 
be either a beardless variety of 
wheat; or else, in the central and 
southern parts of the Gulf States, it 
may be the Burt oat. Red Rust-Proof 
oats are sometimes sown with crim- 
son clover, but the result, while 
greatly increasing the yield, is to 
unduly postpone the date of mow- 
ing, or else to make the curing of 
the hay more difficult by reason of 
the comparative immaturity of Red 
Rust-proof oats at the time when 
crimson clover is ready for the har- 
vest. 
For haymaking I regard vetch as 


| on the whole preferable to crimson 
| clover. 


There is less uncertainty 
about getting a stand, the date of 
sowing may be later, and it is not 
quite so essential that the land be 
perfectly smooth, since the bulk of 
the vetch plant is higher above the 
ground than is the greater part of 
the crimson clover plant. Moreover, 
vetch is at least two weeks later 
than crimson clover in reaching the 
best stage for cutting. This, as a 
rule, makes the curing somewhat 
easier, in spite of the more tangled 
condition of vetch. The difference 
in the yield of hay made by these two 
plants is not widely different, espec- 
ially if both be mixed with one of the 
grains. 

In the_case of the man who wishes 

immediate pasture, vetch has some 
advantage over crimson clover. It 
also has here an advantage over bur 
clover in this one point, that a com- 
plete stand of the latter is seldom 
obtained from sowing any economical 
amount of seed, the cheaper proced- 
ure being to sow bur clover lightly, 
not expect anything more than the 
without any 
amount of pasturage the 
rst year. 
/ However, when all conditions are 
favorable one may secure a reason- 
‘able amount of pasturage the first 
year from bur clover by a prodigal 
use of seed,—say three or more bu- 
shels per acre. 

There are many fields where the 
soil is poor, which the owners wish 
to cultivate in cotton only one or two 
more years, expecting then to con- 
vert them into pastures. The best 
step that can be taken in the early 
fall to this end consists in sowing on 
each terrace, seed of some legume 
that wili ffeely re-seed and in time 
spread and occupy much of the sur- 
face. For this purpose the Southern 
variety of bur clover is preferable to 
avy other plant of which the seed 
may be purchased. This is because 
it re-seeds freely, needs no inocula- 
tion, and germinates readily on hard, 
unbroken ground. 

For the same purpose, hairy vetch 





answers very well, with the addi- 


tional advantage that the sowing 
period may be extended up to the 
first of November, while it is almost 
a waste of seed to sow Southern bur 
clover after September. Vetch re- 
seeds freely, scatters its seeds widely 
and also germinates on unplowed soil. 

My third choice as a plant for sow- 
ing on terraces, with a view to its 
spread to adjacent areas where, in 
time, it will be utilized for pasturage, 
is California bur clover. This is not 
so luxuriant nor so hardy toward 
cold as is the Southern variety. How- 
ever, if the threshed seed of the Cal- 
ifornia variety be purchased, sowing 
can be made at least several weeks 
later than of the Southern kind. This 
is because the threshed seed germi- 
nate promptly, while those in the 
bur need several weeks for the rot- 
ting of the bur. I should regard 
October 10 as near the end of the 
season advisable for sowing threshed 
bur clover seed in the central Gulf 
States. 

For sowing on terraces or on oth- 
er strips from which it is expected 
to spread, crimson clover is excluded. 
This is because it does not effectively 
re-seed itself. It bears seed in pro- 
fusion which can easily be saved and 
sown the next year, but if these are 
dropped as soon as mature, they ger- 
minate promptly and the young 
plants are killed by the heat of sum- 
mer. 

For soil improvement alone and at 
minimum expense, crimson clover 
usually has the advantage. This is 
iargely because it comes off early and 
because the seed are usually cheaper. 





HARROWINGS. 


Harrow has a friend who likes 
The Progressive Farmer, but he 
is always finding fault with some- 
thing that has appeared in it. 
He said to Harrow the other day: 
“Give it to that old ‘codger’ Uncle 
Cornpatch and the Editor-Man. I 
don’t believe either one of them 
would have been worth their salt if 
they had not been forced to do things 
they hated to do, like cutting stove- 
wood. Who ever heard of a boy that 
amounted to anything in after life, 
that didn’t hate to turn the grind- 
stone and cut stove-wood?”’ 

Harrow admitted he had never 
heard of a successful man who had 
not, when a boy, hated to cut stove- 
wood, turn the grind-stone or do 
other similar jobs generally required 
of the farm boy; nor had he ever 
heard of an unsuccessful man who 
when a boy had not hated to do 
these things; therefore, a dislike for 
them did not necessarily indicate the 
future greatness to which Uncle 
Cornpatch and the Editor-Man have 
attained. 

But seriously, Harrow could not 
but feel that his fault-finding friend 
had himself, stated almost a ‘“‘half 
truth;” for is it not possible that 
cutting stove-wood, turning the 
grind-stone and doing such disagree- 
able jobs regularly, have been the 
“making” of many a farm boy? 
When he has done these things for 
awhile almost any sort of a job is 
likely to seem easy and agreeabie 
by comparison. Harrow told his pes- 
simistic friend that he was an “old 
fogy;”? but he replied that, just the 
same, he hoped “some job just 
as disagreeable as cutting stove- 
wood, would be found for such fel- 
lows as Uncle Cornpatch and the 
Editor-Man, who wouldn’t have been 
‘worth their salt’ if they had not 
been forced to do a little something 
disagreeable when they were boys, 
for ail they seemed to have to do now 
was to talk about other people and 
everybody liked to do that.” 
HARROW. 
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A BOY WHO RUNS A FARM. 


Experience and Knowledge 
Worth While. 


REALLY do not profess to be a 

poy, as I’m the manager ofa 250- 
acre farm. (That sounds big doesn’t 
it.) There is about 75 acres of open 
land on the farm, but I’m only cui- 
tivating 50 acres. I manage the farm 
work as I am a widow’s son. 

Corn and hay are our main crops. 
We have about 21 acres of each. 
About four in cotton and four acres 
in other truck. Our corn is the best 
we ever raised and we used practi- 
cally no commercial fertilizer. Just 
read good agricultural papers like 
The Progressive Farmer, and did as 
they said, broke land deep and gave 
plenty of cultivation. Our cotton is 
good, too. All of our crops are good, 
considering their chances, the unu- 
sually wet year injuring some of the 
crop. I am trying to be a real pro- 
gressive farmer; have cut out rais- 
ing scrub hogs and poultry and have 
all pure-breds now, and am going to 
get some pure-bred cattle in a few 
months. 

I don’t believe one can be a pro- 
gressive farmer and stick to the 
scrub stock and plant scrub seed and 
raise scrub crops. I’ve had enough 
scrub crops.and am raising corn and 
cotton with a pedigree. You may bet 
your last dollar that it pays, too. 

There’s nothing as good for a boy; 
to make a good farmer of him, as 
experience. 

When I had to start my first crop 
(in 1911) I was only 17, and knew 
practically nothing about farming. I 
had unlimited enthusiasm, tho, and 
I suppose it made up for my want of 
knowledge. I started in with a will 
to succeed, and some of the older 
farmers who were pitying me at first, 
(at least I heard rumors of it) soon 
began to sit up and take notice. I 
would read my papers and when I 
saw anything that I thought would 
fit my case I’d put it into use. 

I never hire anything done, I go 
at it myself. At first I’d get some- 
one to come and do some jobs for me, 
but I have long since learned to do 
such work myself and never bother 
to get anyone else to help me. I’m 
still at the bottom of the ladder but 
if unlimited enthusiasm and good 
health, a common school education 
and a determination to learn more 
will be of use I expect to climb. 

T. &. LOTT. 


Gaining 


Seminary, Miss. 





Some Notes On Birds. 

HE descriptions of birds given by 

Francis J. Pease are so incomplete 
that it is difficult to name them. At 
present we will call them the Indigo 
Bunting and American Goldfinch un- 
til we see how their characteristics 
tally with his birds. The Bunting, a 
cousin to the sparrows, has many 
Sparrow-like traits. It is the size of 


&® canary; a rich blue deepest on 
head. In autumn, wings, tail and 
lower back have a brownish cast. 


They feed upon the ground, mainly 
upon seeds-——occasionally eating in- 
Sects. We rarely see them in the 
Open here in northern Mississippi, 
yet they seem gentle and sociable. 
The Goldfinch is as friendly as the 
Chickadee in autumn and winter. It, 
too, is a seed eater. An inch smaller 


than the English sparrow. Bright 
yellow, in summer, except on crown 
of head, frontlet, wings and _ tail, 
Which are black. Whitish markings 
On Wings and tail. Much duller color 


in Winter. They usually go in small 
companies and rise and fall through 
the air as they fly. They feed head 
downward as often as not—clinging 
sunflower head like a large yel- 


low butterfly. Their dreamy, twitter- 
ing music is delightful. 

The autumn migration of the birds 
will soon begin, and we may make 
new acquaintances if we are observ- 
ant. MILDRED TATE WELLS. 

New Albany, Miss. 





Boys Want a Chance to Make 
Money. 


AM a farmer boy, and like country 

life fine. I can’t see why boys will 
quit the farm and go to the city. 
However, we can’t blame some of 
them very much. When a boy works 
on a farm and never gets a chance 
te make some money for himself, he 
is pretty sure to go to the city. That 
is the trouble today, many boys work 
and work, but never get the privilege 
of making some money for them- 
selves. 

I am a boy and know what a boy 
wants. As a rule, he wants to have 
plenty of spending money, and he 
doesn’t want it given to him either. 
He wants to work for it. Every far- 
mer should let his boy have a small 
plot of land to cultivate for himself. 

The country schools should be im- 
proved. Each community should 
have a literary society, also a good 
library. These things will help to 
keep the boys on the farm more than 
anything else. Now boys, let us stay 
in the country where we can fish and 
hunt and have plenty of fresh air. If 
we don’t get any land to cultivate, 
we can make money trapping through 
the winter months, and it is fine 
sport too. ROLLIN H. POSTON. 

Bascom, Florida. 





How a Country School Got a 
Library. 

URS was a country school with 

no library. We wanted and 
needed one badly, so we set to work 
last fall to get one. There was a 
large field of snow-white cotton 
right near our schoolhouse. We 
asked the owner if we might pick 
for him. He was very glad to get 
our help and we picked two after- 
noons. We would start to picking 
right after recess and stop about 
five o’clock. The sun was hot and 
the caterpillars were thick. We 
didn’t mind this but worked away 
faithfully. Imagine our surprise and 
delight when we went to get our pay, 
and were paid 60 cents per hundred 
instead of 50 cents—the usual price. 
We made $4.75 this way and the 
patrons gave us enough to make 
$10. The county gave us $10 and 
the State allowed us the same 
amount. The teacher and patrons se- 
lected the books and in a month’s 
time we had our library. We en- 


joyed reading the books ever so 
much. And year by year we will add 
new books. Where there’s a_ will 


there’s a way. 
: S. WHITE. 
Chester, S. C. 





Tell the Boy a Story. 


IKE many other farmer’s daugh- 

ters, I have had quite a lot of 
experience in tending to the little 
ones; and I find that all of them love 
stories. The other day I overheard 
my little brother, who dearly loves 
stories, talking to a neighbor boy 
thus: 

“Jack, did you ever hear the tale 
about the fox and the: mud-turtle?” 

“No,” answered Jack, seeming in- 
ested. 

“Well,” he again said, “I know 
you have heard about the “Three 
Pigs.’’ 

“No, I havn't.” 

““Weli Jack, where have you been? 
I thought everybody knew that tale.” 

And so I had’ always thought; but 








North Carolina. 
purpose. 





EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
Every energy is directed to this one 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
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Greenville, N. C. 




















j— —Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 


fLow tuition - Small expenses - Shortest 
We give students actual experiance - 
| SPARTANBURG SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C.}) 
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Veterinarians Wanted in the South 


Many communities in need of practitioners and inspectors. 
Young men are prepared to supply this demand at 

THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 
excellent equipment,large teaching staff. 
mation to DR. SESCO STEWART, 1380 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Graded course, 







Write for full infor- 











after I had visited Jack’s home, I 
found out that Jack had never heard 
a tale, not even about ‘‘Brer Rabbit.” 
Then I thought what a mistake had 
been made; for I don’t believe that 
a child’s mind can be fully developed 
without having his imagination stir- 
red by hearing some one tell stories. 

Telling stories is one of the best 
ways of gaining a child’s love and 
confidence. Tell him stories that he 
likes, and if there is a moral, let him 
find it himself. It will make him 
take more interest in his work on 
the farm and at school. Do you think 
a boy, after hearing tales about ani- 
mals and plants, could do his work 
without taking a new interest in it? 
I heard one little fellow, after hear- 
ing about the “Three Pigs,” talking 
to the hogs as he fed them. Another 
one has taken a great interest in 
birds and wild animals, and already 
knows a great deal about their lives 
and habits. 

Tell the boy a story. Help him to 
learn more of the things that sur- 
round him, to know when he sees a 
plant, or an animal, that it is more 
than a thing, that it has life and one 
which it values. Help him to love 
and care for his work and surround- 
ings, and you will be taking an im- 
portant step towards keeping him on 
the farm AZILE WOFFORD. 

Madden, S. C. 





Sound Ideas of a Boy. 








AM a farmer boy 14-years old. We | 
rent land for a third and fourth, | 


which seems a little hard to pay, 
still it is just and right, and if I 
owned land I would expect the same. 
Sometimes I think the land-owner 
ought to help pay for gathering, 
that is, where money is paid. 

Now, last fall my brother and I 
started to school in October and how 
was that ten bales of cotton to be 
gathered except out of our part? The 
renter labors under many disadvant- 
ages, but he can plan to live at home 
by raising a little of everything. Of- 
ten this class of people think they 
“can’t,” therefore never try. I think 


the secret of success is in one’s self, | 


so when I get to be a man, I’m go- 
ing to have a well-equipped farm, 
good home and fine stock. Your 
paper is enough to make us want to 
do something. I look forward to its 
coming every week. 
BURNS THREADGILL. 
Rienzi, Miss. 





As long the majority of Southern moth- 
ers prefer to have their sons lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, and merchants, just so long 
will Southern white boys leave the farms. 








































Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Metallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, ete., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 


Va 


Write for catalogue. 































UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — Vincinrx 


Medicine—Dentistry —Pharmacy 


20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 


New Fireproof Building. 
Unexcelled Equipment. 

Modern Laboratory Methods. 

- Excellent Clinical Facilities. 
Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
Write now for Catalogue A. Pp. 


WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 





























The Woman’s College 
Richmond, Virginia 


By reason of its location in Richmond, the 
Woman’s College affords superior advan- 
tages for the higher education of young § .- 
ladies. The expenditure ofa million dollars ma 
could not duplicate such advantages outside" yv"'" 
such a city, Able faculties in all depart- 
ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- 
vantages in music. Students have use of 
Virginia State Library and access to num- 
erous museums. Health record remarkuble. 
Termsmoderate. Write for catalogue, 





James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. 











College of Veterinary Medicine 
George Washington University 
Located at Washington, D. C., where instant access 
may be had to all the records of Government re- 
search along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and all the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 
those who wish to earn while they learn. For cata- 

logue address 


DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN, 
2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 






























Business Department of 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
















Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every f 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- | 
lished standing recommended by lead- : 
ing educators. Catalog explains how we 
do it. Write for one. = 








E.R. OSBORNE, - Lawndale, N. CO. 
Principal of Business Department. 
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Mystery 


of a 


Shoe 


whe 
we 


Show this 
Advortise- 
ment to Your 
Dealer. 


SOLE LEATHER HEELS 





SOLID LEATHER SOLES 


Before wearing a shoe you judge it only by its appearance and 
by what the clerk tells you about it. You can’t see what is 
hidden by the inside lining and the outside finish. 


A vast number of the shoes made today money. You'll then al why “Star 
have heels, counters andinsoles made of | Brand Shoes Are Better. 
imitation leather. Convictlabormakes | You can cut up any “Star Brand”’ 
eight million pairs, many containing low shoe from the finest to the lowest in 
grade leather or leather substitutes. price and you will find every pair honest- 
But you can always be sure you are ty made of good leather. 
getting honest shoes by demanding “Star Brand” shoes are made im over 
f Star Brand ”’ shoes with our well-known 700 styles in our own modern factories. Al- 
i Star on the heel. ways ask for and imsist upon having 
‘Star Brand” shoes. The Star on the 
heel insures good leather shoes and 
legitimate values. 


You can get the “Our Family” shoe 


Here is a *“*Star Brand’ shoe—cut up 
—to show HOW itis made and WHY it 
gag on re yee ine Paine 
price. It is one of “Our Famaly"’ line 

for men, boys and youths at $2.00 to $3.00. 
made in several styles for all the ‘amily. Youcan get the “Our Family’ shoe tor 

The “Our Family’’ shoe has sole women, misses and children at $1.35 
leather counters and soles. Every piece to $2.25. 
in the heelis ofsoleleather. The upper For the price you’ll find the “Our Fam- 
is of high grade box calf leather, specially ily’’ the best every day shoe you have 
tanned for comfort and service. ever worn. 

TAKE THIS ADVERTISEMENT to If your dealer doesn’t sell them, it will 
the ‘‘Star Brand”’ Dealer in your town pay you to change dealers. Don't let any 
and ask to see the cutshoe. Examine it dealer sell you something else. Write 
carefully. Then cut up an old shoe made | for name of nearest dealer and sample of 
by somebody else and sold for the same leather used in “Our Family ” shoes. 


Address Sac F-31 


RosERTs, JOHNSON & RAND 


MIANUFACTURERS Branch of of International Shoe Co. ST.LOUIS 
































THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











NEW WESTON HOTEL 


" Madison Avenue and 49th Street 
NEW YORK. 


Modern Fireproof and high-class hotel in every respect. 
A quiet and convenient location, one block from 5th Avenue. 
Near Theatres, Clubs and select Department Stores. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TRANSIENT RATES 


Large single outside room ° $1.50 
Large single outside room and bath - : ; 2.00 
Large double outside room and bath : : ; 3.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath ‘ : ; 4.00 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE MODERATE PRICES. 





GEORGE L. SANBORN, Proprietor. 


Formerly Hotel Cumberland and Hotel Navarre. 


“ro GET BETTER LIGHT | AGENTS $4 a Day 


From KE ROSENE (Coal Oil) ~s guaranteed shoes. A brand new proposi- 


tion. Every pair guaranteed one year or new 


























4 Tests by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago. on 
pair free. 4 styles. Flexible Sole—outwear 
' feeding Cateusaen ‘amps show the Aladdin Man’ cos aap other soles. Rubber Heels—to relieve the 
t ost econom. jar. Cushioninner sole. Splendid gel- 
a ler. Any man or woman can take 
“ orders. Sell every day in the year. 


We guarantee the fit. Outfit 
includes simple device for tak- 
ing measure, Send for sample 
toworkers. Writetoday. A 
postal will do. 
THOMAS ‘SHOE co. 
9255 Barny St., Dayton,0. 






1 
AGENTS WANTED 


Experience unnecessary. Every 
home needs this lamp. "One agent 
sold over 1000 on money 

guarantee, not one returned, ‘Another sold 
$800 worth in 15days. Evenings made profi- 
table, Ask foragents prices and trial offer, - 
MANTLE LamMP COMPARY, 374 Aladéia Building, CuicaG' jc tbe 
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40-p 
20 bed and 
ea er e S — of pillows 
Read the advertisements carefully this ; 
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THE HOME CIRCLE |# 
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Whose head is turned by the 
sun; 

The tulip is a courtly queen, 
Whom, therefore, I will shun: 

The cowslip is a country wench, 
The violet is a nun;— 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 
The queen of every one. 


| WILL not have the mad Clytie, 


The pea is but a wanton witch, 
In too much haste to wed, 
And clasps her rings on every hand; 
The wolfsbane I should dread; 
Nor will I dreary rosemarye, 


FLOWERS. 





That always mourns the dead; 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 

With her cheeks of tender req, 
The lily is all in white, like a saint, 

And so is no mate for me; 

And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with 
a blush, 

She is of such low degree; 
Jesmine is sweet, and has many loves, 
And the broom’s bethrothed to the 

bee ;—- 
But I will plight with the dainty 
rose, 

For fairest of all is she. 

—Thomas Hood. 





ARGARET sat by the window 
M with a neatly arranged row of 

fruit in front of her, alternate- 
ly taking a bite from a peach, a pear, 
a bunch of grapes and a cantaloupe. 
She hadn’t asked a question for at 
least five minutes, and I looked up 
from my book in alarm to see what 
was wrong, for such a propounder of 
problems, of unsolvable mysteries, of 
unanswerable questions, in never- 
ending, always-beginning sequence, I 
have never yet seen. The severest 
cross examination by the entire Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
would be child’s play to me now, so 
accustomed have I grown to her men- 
tal soul searchings. 

It had been an April sort of a day 
—rain and shine—-sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, and occasion- 
ally both together. It was both to- 
gether now, and Margaret had sus- 
pended refreshments to watch the 
clouds. “Is God trying to do two 
things at once, and can’t?” she in- 
quired suddenly. “Why no,” I said, 
"Why? ‘Well you told me He made 
the sunshine and the rain. What did 
He halz make it wrong like this for?” 
Fortunately an explanation was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the sun com- 
ing out in full glory so I suggested 
going to the garden to get mint for 
the iced tea. The herb bed is down 
in one corner of the garden, and the 
mint is still there, for we stopped to 
gather asters and cornflowers for the 
supper table. My garden rule never 
varies, five rows of vegetables and 
one row of flowers and but for being 
laughed at, that proportion would be 
reversed. 

What if it is extra trouble? A man 
mean enough to grudge a little ex- 
tra trouble that he knows will add to 
his wife’s pleasure, isn’t worth keep- 
ing house for. Really, he isn’t. I al- 
ways plant quantities of asters so the 
house can be filled with them, but 
like the proverbial happy country, 
they seem to have no history. At all 
events none that I know. Like beau- 
ty they are their own excuse for be- 
ing. So we returned from the garden 
with our arms full of gorgeous as- 
ters, purple and white cornflowers 
and mignonette, and while arrang- 
ing them in a big yellow bowl (I’ve 
tried all sorts of vases, and they 
‘look best in a yellow bowl, the con- 
trast bringing out the beautiful pur- 
ple coloring.) Margaret listened for 

t least the twentieth time to the 
story of good Queen Louise of Prus- 
sia and the cornflowers and their 
mutual enemy Napoleon. His vic- 
torious army had driven the poor 
Queen and her children from their 


e long journey, the younger ones 








week. | THE STOKES COMPANY, ee 





pe home in Berlin. Wearied with 


egan to cry, and the mother order- 


JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 


Another Peep Into the Always Interesting Bramlette—Story of 
Queen Louise and the Cornflowers. 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ed the carriages stopped so the chil- 
dren could gather cornflowers and 
make them into wreaths for their 
little heads. Weariness and discom- 
fort were forgotten while the pretty 
blossoms were heaped in piles in 
front of their mother, happier pos- 
sibly wearing the soft white and blue 
flower crown woven by her babies’ 
chubby fingers than in the toppling 
gold and jeweled one she had worn 
in such sorrow and anxiety. Only a 
little while the respite lasted, then 
the flight was resumed but that hap- 
py hour in the wheat fields was never 
forgotten and when many years af- 
terwards one of the children, then 
gruff old Emperor William, retali- 
ated on the French by conquering 
the third Napoleon, the cornflower, 
or Centaurea Kyanus as learned bo- 
tanists call it, was made the national 
emblem of victorious Germany. Like 
the poppy which also grows so luxu- 
riously in German wheat fields, the 
cornflower is supposed to have come 
from the East, and like the course of 
Empire taken its way westward. Dur- 
ing its migration it has had all sorts 
of names; blue bottle, blue cap, bluet, 
blue bow, flake flower, bachelor’s but- 
ton, hurt sickle, are a few of the En- 
glish ones. As is the case with a 
number of our common flowers, 
Greece seems to have been one of 
its homes, for its botanical name. 
Centaurea, comes from the Greek 
centaur, Chiron, who, poisoned by 
an arrow dipped in the blood of the 


hundred-headed hydra, covered the | 


wound with the pretty blue blossoms 
and was healed. Another legend 
says if cornflowers are burned on the 
premises, snakes will all leave. The 
last name Kyanus, was in memory of 
a Greek boy who worshipped the God- 
dess of flowers and spent his days 
gathering flowers to deck her altars. 
He died in the field with unfinished 
garlands strewn about him so the 
goddess gave his name to the flowers 
and since then they have been called 
Kyanus. 

Margaret doesn’t bother with these 
Greek names which are rather too big 
for her, but she never tires of the 
story of Queen Louise. Their bloom- 
ing so late in the summer was an ex- 
periment. It seems to make no spe- 
cial difference how late the seed are 
planted, so after this I shall make 
two plantings to prolong the season 
of flowering. 

* * * 


Recipe for Brunswick Stew. 


I have been visiting and my hos- 
tess served such good Brunswick 
stew which she said was made ac- 
cording to a celebrated Alabama 
recipe, that I asked for it so I might 
pass on to you. Do try it, and if 
made as it should be, the men of 
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Saturday, September 14, 1912.] 


your family will be so pleased they 
will plant flower rows all over their 
corn and cotton fields if you ask them 
to. It is better the second day and 
no one was ever heard to complain 
of its reappearance. Rice cooked 
very dry should be served with it, 
nothing else. 


Into a pot made quite hot, put. 
three or four slices of bacon; when | 


crisp fill the pot 2-3 full of water. 
Into this put one large can of toma- 
toes (or its equivalent in fresh ones) 
two quarts butter beans, four or five 
medium-sized potatoes (Irish) cut in- 
to blocks, and the corn from .one 
dozen good sized ears. Use two large 
onions, cut fine. Take one large hen 
or two smaller chickens, cut up, and 
fry brown; when the vegetables have 
become tender, add the fried chicken 
and boil the whole slowly until the 
chicken has cooked to pieces. Season 
rather highly with salt, black and 
red pepper and two or three bay 
leaves. Stir very frequently after 
it begins to thicken, as it scorches 
easily. 

This stew should be cooked from 
three to four hours. One quart of 
okra may be used if desired. 





THE FARM WIFE’S VACATION. 


Every Woman Needs Little Resting 
Spells Now and Then, and She Can 
Have Them. 


USE the term “Farm Wife” ad- 

visedly for if many a woman 
isn’t wedded to the farm, its work 
and its cares, her actions belie her 
condition, for there she stays and 
there she works week in and week 
out, year after year. Her husband 
goes to mill, to town, to the neigh- 
bors, to political and other meetings, 
and to church. Business or worship 
mostly, but it gives him change of 
scene and brings him in contact with 
others, which keeps his mind alert, 
his brain clear, and the variety and 
change of thought crowds out worry 
and anxiety and helps to keep him 
young and vigorous. 

But the garden and poultry and 
housework; the never-ending round 
of making and mending and cooking, 
sending the children to school; help- 
ing them off to picnics and to par- 
ties, and cooking for their friends, 
many a woman, by the time her 
children are grown and should share 
the burden of work that comes to 
every household, is so worn and 
tired and so wedded to the regular 


routine of daily cares as seemingly 


to have forgotten other things. She 
has worn a rut so deep she seems 
hardly able to get out of, and her 
friends, even her husband and chil- 
dren, when they turn their eyes in 
her direction—see not’ her, because 
of the walls of the rut in which she 
daily treads, but looking over and 
beyond her, see only the innumerable 
things they desire to have done, and 
think of her only as the one who 
does them. Then they wonder why 
mother looks so old and wrinkled; 
why she seems so much older than 
this or that other woman of their 
acquaintance and unconsciously per- 
haps wish she were different without 
knowing why she isn’t, or ever 
dreaming that they might help her 
to be otherwise, or considering that 
if change and a good time is good 
td them, it would be equally so for 
er. 


For years business houses have 
been allowing their employes an an- 
nual vacation with their pay going 
on. They do this, not as a matter of 
Sentiment, but as good business pol- 
icy. They have found that they do 
more and better work on account of 
the change and recreation, so that it 
is in the end, a matter of dollars and 
cents with them. More recently, 
leading firms and corporations are 
giving Saturday afternoons as a half 
holiday all during the summer 
months, as it is good business judg- 
ment to let them have these addition- 
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features, including: 


Modifying doors—give 


ing or closing the doors. 


sound box. 


accuracy. 
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Concealed sounding boards and am- 
plifying compartment of wood—provide 
the very limit of area of vibrating surface and 
sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 


control over the volume of sound, which may be 
increased or diminished at will simply by open- 


Tapering tone arm—with its exact 
taper and perfectly smooth bore, which is scien- 
tifically calculated and constructed to conform 
to the expanding sound waves created by the 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—a flex- 
ible metal connection between the sound box 
and tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle 
to follow the record grooves with unerring 


>15> for this genuine 
Victor-Victrola 


This instrument is a genuine Victor-Victrola, of the same high 
quality which characterizes all products of the Victor Company, and is 
equipped with all the exclusive Victrola patented | 


the player full 


All we ask is that you go to any Victor dealer’s in any city in 
the world and hear your favorite music on this Victor-Victrola. 


If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is in your locality, write us and we’ll tell you. 
We will also send you the handsome illustrated Victor Record catalog—then you can pick out 
any selections you want to hear and he will gladly play them for you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 44th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Exhibition sound box—the accurate, sensi- 
tive reproducing diaphragm that picks up every 
particle of tone from the most complex chord no 
matter how minute and converts it into an exact 
reproduction of the original. 














al periods of rest from business cares 
and worries. 


Now if this is necessary for bus- 
iness men and their employes, who 
have the responsibility of but one 
line of work, how much more neces- 
sary it is for the mother and house- 
keeper, with her multiplicity of cares 
and unceasing responsibility, to have 
now and then, a change from the 
regular grind and routine. Almost 
any woman could manage a summer 
vacation if she only thought so. But 
so long as she thinks she can’t, she 
isn’t going to. From a mistaken 
sense of duty, she keeps on and on, 
planning and doing for others, goad- 
ing herself on until her over-wrought 
system and jangling nerves cry out 
for relaxation and she finatly be- 
comes either a confirmed scold and 
nagger, a partial invalid, (a nervous 
wreck, she is called and people won- 
der why, and pity her family) or a 
household drudge, according to her 
natural temperament. While this 
is, sooner or later, the inevitable re- 
sult of too close application to work 
and confinement at home, it is al- 
together unnecessary, and to the wo- 
man who can’t or who thinks she 
can’t take an out-and-out vacation 
and go away from home to entirely 
new scenes, we urge the weekly half- 
holiday substitute. The rush of sum- 
mer’s work is over and there is real- 
ly no reason why a weekly rest 
could not be indulged in, from now 
until fall. It all depends on how one 
looks at it. 


It is as much a woman’s duty to 
her family to keep her health and 
spirits and to be able to understand 
and sympathize with all their af- 
fairs as it is to cook and keep house 
for them; and when from a mistaken 
idea of duty she allows work and 
care to interfere with her health or 


temper she is doing them a greater 
injustice than in neglecting some 
things called work. 


Few women are so situated that 
they have to habitually overdo. 
There is something that can be 
dropped out or some tasks that can 
be lightened if they only set them- 
selves resolutely to do so. ‘‘Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.’’ It is 
only to realize the necessity. Then 
one can change, if she will. And 
this brings us back to the half-hol- 
iday plan. It may not at first seem 
easy, but it can be done. Supper can 
be cooked while getting breakfast 
and dinner, and the table set when 
dinner dishes are washed, so that 
when the noon work is finished there 
need not be another hand’s turn done 
that day so far as things indoors 
are concerned. Think of the long 
afternoon, to sleep, or rest or read; 
to go out under the trees and simply 
sit and watch the fleecy clouds! To 
go to a neighbor’s, or if one has a 
horse, go for a drive, returning in 
the cool of the evening! Isn’t there 
exhilaration and recuperation in the 
thought, even? And it isn’t ‘‘too 
good to be true,’’ either, but is quite 
possible if only one plans for it, and 
then works one’s plan. Of course, 
something must be left undone. But 
what of that? Isn’t there another 
day coming? If so, some of the things 
can be done then. If there isn’t 
another day, then no matter, the 
things won’t need to be done. Isn’t 
that pretty good philosophy? Then 
it’s worth practicing. 

This weekly half-holiday will soon 
rejuvenate the tired, worn-out, old- 
before-her-time woman and make 
her feel more like ‘‘folks’’ than she 
has for years. It will keep the 
younger woman just starting down 
the same road from reaching the 


same point, and their families 
and friends will appreciate the 
change and difference as much as 
they themselves. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





The Life of Governor Aycock. 


HE Life and Speeches of Charles 

B. Aycock,” by R. D. W. Connor 
and Clarence Poe (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50) is a book of unusual 
interest to every North Carolinian 
and a book which should appeal to 
all Southerners. It tells the story of 
a strong, brave, true, gifted man who 
lived a life of unselfish service and 
left behind a record which should be 
a perpetual inspiration. When he 
died, we commented at length on the 
public services and personal charac- 
ter of Governor Aycock, and any 
tribute to him now would be super- 
fluous. This book tells the story of 
his personality; supplementing both 
with some of his most notable 
speeches. We wish every boy and 
young man in the South could read it. 





Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent 
of the Institute for the Deaf at 
Jackson, Mississippi, makes an ap- 
peal for the names and postoffices of 
parents or guardians of deaf children. 
The greatest good that can be done 
such children is to assist them to ob- 
tain an education which will in some 
measure lighten the disadvantage 
they are placed at by their affliction 
and we hope our Mississippi readers 
will respond to this request. 





“When I was shipwrecked in South Amer- 
ica,’’ said Capt. Bowspirit, ‘I came across 


a tribe of wild women who had no tongues.” 
“Mercy!"’ cried one of his Jisteners of the 
fair sex. “How could they talk?” ‘They 


couldn't!" snapped the old salt. “That’s 
what made 'em wild.”—Judge. 














“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HEN the rural mail carrier brags about “his 

folks’’ and tells of finding fruit and such 
things in the boxes occasionally, it is a pretty 
good indication that the right sort of people live 
along his route. It is a pretty good sign, too, 
that when one of them wishes the carrier to do a 
little turn for him, it will be gladly done. 





ANITARY conditions are bad on many farms 

and positively disgraceful in many country 
towns. The other day the writer’s train stopped 
at a little Tennessee town and the odor from 
neighboring outhouses came into the car until it 
was almost unendurable. White people lived 
there, too, and people of recognized respectability. 
Public education along this line has been sadly 
neglected, and in some ways it seems at times 
that many of us are still close to barbarism. We 
pay the penalty, of course, in disease and discom- 
fort, but wouldn’t a little prevention—adding as 
it would to our safety and our self-respect be 
better? 





A NEWSPAPER man said to us the other day: 
“Your clubbing rates are too high for us, but 
we always say a good word for you to the farm- 
ers.”’ This man’s paper is offered in combination 
with two or three other farm papers; but in its 
editorial columns more is quoted from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer than from all the publications 
it clubs with. We cannot help appreciating such 
compliments as this. We cannot offer The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at the rates some other journals 
go at, but the difference in price is so small as to 
amount to nothing when returns are considered. 
Indeed, we are not trying to reach the men who 
want the cheapest papers. It is our desire to ap- 
peal to those who wish the best. 





SN’T it, when you come to think of it seriously, 

just as unwise and as extravagant to waste 
labor as to waste money? It all amounts to the 
same thing in the end, for to fritter away time 
and strength doing unremunerative work, or work 
unnecessarily hard, is to decrease the profits of 
the day or the year just as surely as would be 
done by scattering dimes or dollars. Yet there 
are many farmers who would lament the loss 
of a nickel but who, day after day and year after 
year, do work that is absolutely unprofitable. To 
put the potato patch, for example, ten minutes’ 
walk from the house, when there is plenty of land 
available right at hand, and so to make necessary 
a lot of extra steps and some extra time every 
time potatoes are wanted for eating, is just as 
truly a waste as it would be to throw away the 
price of the extra time required in going to this 
distant patch for the potatoes. 





HAT’S a fine field of corn you have there,” we 
said to a Tennessee farmer the other day. 
He replied that it was Progressive Farmer corn, 
and went on to tell how he had broken the land 
deep, worked it thoroughly with disk and other 
harrows, and then cultivated with smoothing har- 
rows and shallow-running cultivators. The corn 
was unusually good for the land, but another 
farmer informed us that this plan wouldn’t work 
on those red clay lands, because in a season of 
heavy rainfall a hard-pan would form just below 
the cultivated layer. One or two “good deep 
plowings” of the crop early in the season, he 
thought necessary. The corn field right before 
his eyes gave evidence against his theory, yet we 
could not but feel that there was something in it. 
Most of the clay lands of the South are sadly de- 
ficient in vegetable matter, and such goils are 
likely to become hard during the growing season. 
The remedy, however, is not deeper cultivation, 
but the turning under of stable manure or green 
crops. 





Trees are the work of time and are not to be 
dealt with lightly.—E. P. Powell. 


Southern Farmers Must Co-operate in 
Marketing Their Products. 


HE question of marketing his products 
7 economically and to the best advantage is 

of great importance to the farmer. To 
many, the question appears to mean merely a 
plan by which they may be enabled to put their 
own price on their products. If such control over 
the prices of our products were possible it would 
not be legally or morally right, especially when 
those products constitute the necessities of life; 
but such a thing is practically impossible. The 
sooner those who are giving their attention to 
the marketing of farm products disabuse their 
minds of this fallacy and devote their efforts along 
more practical lines, the sooner will practical 
results be obtained. It does not follow that the 
farmer should meekly accept what is now offered 
him for his products, but the sooner he abandons 
the idea of arbitrarily or definitely fixing the 
values of his products, the sooner he will start 
on the right lines of work, where something tangi- 
ble may be obtained. There is no one product so 
essential to the use of the human race that the 
fixing of its price above a certain point will not 
decrease very materially the use of that product. 
It is legitimate and right that the farmers should 
collectively strive to keep production from exceed- 
ing the demand and also to maintain prices as 
high as the consuming world can or will pay; but 
the point we wish to make is, that so long as these 
efforts consume all the energies expended on im- 
proved methods of marketing or so long as the 
chief effort is made along such lines, just so long 
will great progress in improvements in marketing 
farm products fail to materialize. 

If, as is claimed, 60 per cent of what the con- 
sumers pay for farm products goes to the trans- 
portation companies and the merchants and the 
producer has his share reduced 25 to 50 per cent 
below what it might be, jpecause of his lack of 
care and knowledge in preparing his products for 
market, and millions of dollars worth of farm 
products are wasted—not marketed at all—be- 
cause the producers do not know of profitable 
markets or how to put them on these markets, it 
would appear that the work which could be most 
effective is being neglected. 

One of the means by which the so-called trusts 
have made co-operation effective is by the develop- 
ment of better selling methods. There is no 
problem of more importance to the producer of 
farm products in the South than that of better 
freight or transportation rates and none that 
would exert a more far-reaching effect in increas- 
ing the volume and variety of our products and in 
enhancing profits from them. To act effectively 
along this line, co-operation is absolutely essen- 
tial. No small shipper ever received much con- 
sideration from merchants or transportation com- 
panies, but there are no large farmer-shippers. 
They can only ship in large quantities and receive 
the consideration given the large shippers through 
co-operation. 

There are certain lines of work which it is gen- 
erally agreed cannot be left to the individual 
efforts of citizens, such as maintaining schools, 
road making, etc.; but the economical marketing 
of farm products by the individual farmer is 
equally impossible. This is true, not alone be- 
cause the individual farmer is comparatively a 
small shipper, but also because uniformity of 
shipments is as essential as size of shipments in 
obtaining the best market consideration. Here 
is wherein the co-operative creamery proved most 
effective in sections where dairying in a small 
way was common on a large number of farms. 

If efforts for organizing the farmers for the 
better marketing of their products are to be per- 
manently effective they must be along such lines 
as these, for no class will be allowed to fix the 
price of the necessaries of life, even if it developed 
the power to do so. 

The cotton farmers, for instance, must provide 
warehouse facilities for their cotton, give atten- 
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tion to putting the bale on the market in better 
condition and improve the present methods of 
marketing so as to protect themselves from the 
unfair operations of speculators and real buyers; 
but. these things and supply and demand will ever 
continue to be the largest factor in controlling the 
price which the farmer will receive for his cotton. 

in the minds of most people the retail merchant 
is simply a seller of goods, but, as a matter of 
fact, the retail merchant is as much a buyer aga 
seller, and if his buying is not done as carefully 
and intelligently as his selling, failure is certain, 
The farmer has regarded himself as merely a pro- 
ducer, and the world seems to have accepted him 
at his own valuation; but in truth, he must be ag 
much a seller as a producer of farm products. To 
sell farm products requires something more than 
salesmanship alone. The merchant, if he suc- 
ceeds, must buy what the people or his customers 
want. The farmer must also, if he is to be suc- 
cessful, not only produce what is wanted, but 
must also put his products on the market in the 
form they are wanted. Here, again, is where the 
Southern farmer has failed most grieviously. In- 
stead of producing what was wanted and putting 
it on the market in acceptable form he has pro- 
duced what he liked and offered it in a form caus- 
ing himself the least trouble. He has done this, 
not so much because of any lack of desire to con- 
form to market demands, but because of a lack of 
knowledge of the market demands, and this 
again, is another fruitful field for co-operativa 
effort. 





The Tax on Oleomargarine. 


LL the dairymen want is a square deal. They 

do not want to prevent the sale of oleomar- 

garine, nor even lessen its sale, if the people 
want it, but they rightfully insist that if it is sold 
or consumed, the buyer and the consumer shall not 
be deceived into thinking it is butter. This was 
the purpose of the ten-cent tax, but the tax has 
failed miserably in attaining that end. I am not 
sure that the tax has not even added to the fraud 
practiced by the manufacturers of oleomargarine. 
Extreme measures are justifiable to prevent great 
frauds, and on this basis anything is justified 
that will force oleo to go on the market and on 
our tables as oleo, and not as butter. The object 
now is not so much to retain the ten-cent tax on 
oleomargarine as to find some plan that will ac- 
complish the purpose for which this unusual tax 
was levied. It is a shame that so good and useful 
a product as oleomargarine should be so badly 
treated as it has been by its friends, the manu- 
facturers. It has everywhere and at all times 
been made to appear in false colors and to play 
the part of a fraud, when as a fact, it might have 
had a respectable existence and sale as a whole- 
some food product. No honest attempt has ever 
been made to sell it on its merits, but it has al- 
ways been made in imitation of butter and sold 
as such. This of itself is sufficient proof that it 
is not as good a product as butter, but it is not a 
proof that had it been honestly exploited and 
marketed it would not have filled a useful place 
as a wholesome food product. 





A Thought for the Week. 


BELIEF in causality, or strict connection be- 
A tween every trifle and the principle of being, 

and, in consequence, belief in compensation, 
or that nothing is got for nothing—characterizes 
all valuable minds, and must control every effort 
that is made by an industrious one.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 





You can burn up soil in manure piles as easily 
as in leaf piles. Nearly all manure is charred by 
too rapid ferment, and the loss is estimated at 
eighty-five per cent of all that is made in the 
United States. Most of the stuff that is plowed 
in as manure, or used as top-dressing, is already 
more than half burned.—E. P. Powell. 





America is bound to be one great garden, while 
our highways constitute a public garden for the 
benefit of all of us.-—E. P. Powell. 
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HOW 14,000,000 WORKERS IN ENGLAND ARE LEAGUED TOGETHER IN IN- 
SURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS AND 2,500,000 AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
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Doctors to Become a Force For Preventing 
Disease. 

The most serious danger to the bill is the at- 
titude of the doctors. The administration of the 
pill has to be effected largely through fraternal 
organizations or trades unions. Heretofore these 
societies have employed doctors at the rate of 
about $1.20 a year for each member, while the 
new Government Insurance Act provides $1.44 
a year for drugs and medical attention for each 
insured person. But the doctors now insist that 
$1.44 is not enough, and are demanding $2.04. 
(I am reducing the English money to American 
equivalents in all my articles.) What the Gov- 
ernment contemplated was this: that the society, 
lodge, club or church shall say to the doctors of 
the community: ‘“We will pay you $1.44 a head 
for each member who selects you as his doctor,” 
and if the doctors fail to accept this—or the 
slightly larger compromise sum that may later be 
offered—the State may allow the local organiza- 
tions to bargain for themselves, in which case, 
the doctors may be no-better off than now; or the 
State may employ doctors at given salaries for the 
people it insures just as the State already employs 
teachers for the children it educates. 

One tremendous advantage of the Insurance Act 


- fg that since the doctors are paid a fixed sum per 


head, whether the insured person is sick or well, 
it is to the doctor’s financial interest not to have 
people sick, as it is under the present order of 
things, but to have people well. For this reason 
physicians will begin to lay stress on the preven- 
tion of disease rather than on cure, with incal- 
culable benefit to everybody: Doctors will become 
health missionaries, in fact, everywhere preach- 
ing the importance of fresh air, suitable food, 
temperance, and all the principles of hygiene and 
sanitation. Moreover, it is provided in the Insur- 
ance Act that where people are crowded together 
in slums or other unsanitary dwellings so that, 
sickness is increased thereby, the owners of such 
property will themselves be taxed with the extra 
expense the State must incur as a result of the 
sickness for which these unsanitary dwellings are 
responsible. 


A Crusade to Stamp Consumption Out of England. 


Not the least important feature of the Insur- 
ance Bill is the appropriation of $7,500,000 a year 
as the beginning of a crusade against consump- 
tion, ‘‘the great white plague’ which is respon- 
sible for one-third of all the deaths of persons 
between the ages of 15 and 40 in Great Britain, 
and I suppose about the same proportion in Amer- 
ica. Throughout the country tuberculosis sani- 
tariums are to be built, “cities of refuge’ as Mr. 
Lloyd-George appropriately calls them, to which 
the unfortunate can flee from the disease while 
there is yet a chance to cure, and in no respect has 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer shown higher 
constructive statesmanship than in the plans he is 
making for attacking, and, if possible, exterminat- 
ing this dread disease. In a thrilling speech Sat- 
urday I heard him declare that the campaign 
would be continued, the methods for prevention 
and cure developed and extended, ‘‘until we stamp 
this curse out of the land.” 

“There are forty-three counties and towns 
in Great Britain each with a population of 
about 75,000,” he says, ‘‘and there are 
throughout the country 75,000 deaths each 
year from this disease. If a single one of 
these counties or towns were devastated by 
plague so that everybody, man, woman, and 
child, were destroyed and the place left deso- 
late, and the same thing happened the second 
year, I do not think we would wait a single 
Session to take action. All the resources of 
this country would be placed at the disposal 
of science to crush out this disease. 

“Men who have devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to the subject, are full of bright hopes 
that they can stamp it out. But they can 
only do it if they have the means, and I pro- 
pose to ask the House to give them.” 


Preaching Sanitation and Hygiene. 


It is, in fact, the features of the Act which look 
to prevention of disease rather than its cure which 
Mr. Lloyd-George pronounces “the most fertile 
and hopeful provisions in the bill’—the plan for 
checking the spread of tuberculosis, for remedy- 
ing the evils of unsanitary housing, and for set- 
ting up local committees for looking after every 





phase of the public health. Of those local health 
committees he says: 


“They will organize instruction on the prin- 
ciples of health—a most important thing. It 
is amazing the amount of ignorance that ex- 
ists about the simplest rules of health. Why, 
you cannot persuade people that it is life for 
them to have an open window, that air is 
meant to breathe and not to keep out, that 
you want a constant renewal of its freshness. 
There will be instruction on the principles of 
health and of diet, the dangers of excessive 
drinking—all these things will come in.”’ 


One thing which must count largely for the 
success of the Insurance Bill is the acute awaken- 
ing to the importance of health subjects among 
all classes of English people. The success of the 
Irish crusade against consumption—there being 
in Ireland every day now five or six fewer tuber- 
culosis deaths than there were each day five years 
ago—has helped fire the popular imagination. 
“The English people are simply mad, wild, about 
health,’’ said Sir , erate Nicoll to me a few 
days ago; and he went on to say that there 
is a steady decrease in liquor drinking because of 
the growing medical testimony as to its injurious- 
ness. Others have given me the same assurance; 
and I may note that the Insurance Bill itself pro- 
vides that where a man’s illness is due to his own 
misconduct, drinking or dissipation, he will have 
the doctor to attend him at State’s expense but he 
will not receive sick pay. 

It may be asked what the employer gets and 
what the State gets for their contributions to the 
Insurance fund. The State gets a healthier, 
stronger, more efficient people, its only real re- 
source, for as Mr. Winston Churchill has well said, 
“The supremacy and predominance of our country 
depend upon the vigor and health of its popula- 
tion.”” The employer, for his part, gets a more 
efficient worker: a man who has medical atten- 
tion when he needs it, and is not forced to work 
when half sick and therefore unable to earn the 
wage he gets. 





Insuring Against Unemployment. 


Another feature of the Insurance Bill is yet to 
be mentioned, insurance against unemployment. 
Mr. Lloyd-George said some time ago: ‘“‘The three 
principal causes of poverty and destitution in the 
homes of the industrial population in the coun- 
try are ill health, unemployment and drink.’’ He 
has ffamed two great schemes-to safeguard the 
people against two of these, ill health and un- 
employment, and the heavier taxes he has imposed 
on the ‘‘publicans,”’ as the saloon-keepers are call- 
ed over here, have diminished in some measure 
the evils of drink. ‘““‘When you give a publican 
sixpence for whiskey, hereafter,’ Mr. F. E. Smith, 
a conservative leader, exclaimed, ‘‘under the in- 
creased licensing taxes now proposed, you will 
get one pennyworth of whiskey and five pence of 
Lloyd-George.”’ 

Insurance against unemployment seems to be 
in its experimental stage and only about 2,500,000 
workers—those engaged in building, ship build- 
ing, mechanical engineering, etc.,—are to be 
reached through the unemployment feature of 
the Insurance Bill as against 14,000,000 reached 
by the sickness feature. To the unemployment 
insurance fund each insured man while at work 
pays 5 cents a week, to which his employer must 
add 5 cents a week, and the State 3 1-3 cents. Then 
if at any time he is genuinely unable to get work 
he will receive an “‘‘unemployment benefit’ of 
$1.68 a week for not more than fifteen weeks in 
any one year—not a large sum, but enough to 
keep the family from the starvation which, under 
present circumstances, often haunts the English 
worker out of a job. 

Of course, there must be strict provisions to 
prevent the State from being imposed upon. For 
one thing, one finds all over England now ‘‘Labor 
Exchanges’’—places where men without work can 
apply for jobs and persons who have jobs to offer 
can apply for workers—and these exchanges must 
receive the application of any unemployed man be- 
fore a pension is allowed him. Then, too, the Act 
is further safeguarded by providing that no man 
will receive unemplceyment benefit, if out of work 
because of a strike or lockout or through his own 
misconduct, or through giving up a place without 
just cause, nor any one draw more than one week’s 
pay, for each five weeks contribution as a worker. 





| ““What’s The News?’”’ 














been turned to Vermont. The first State to 

vote in Presidential years, it is regarded as 
a political barometer. Whenever the Republican 
majority there is less than 25,000, the Democrats 
take courage; if over 25,000, they lose hope. 
Henry Grady once paid a witty tribute to 

—‘‘the 17,000 Vermont Democrats that for 

22 years, undiminished by death, unrecruited 

by birth or conversion, have marched over 

their rugged hills, cast their Democratic bal- 
lots and gone back home to pray for their 
unregenerate neighbors, and awake to read 
the record of 26,000 Republican majority. 

May the God of the helpless and the heroic 

help them—and may their sturdy tribe in- 

crease!”’ 

It was not until this year, however, that their 
tribe increased appreciably, and even now with 
20,000 votes, they are just getting back for the 
first time in a generation to where they were in 
1880. The Gubernatorial vote last week was: 
Republican, 26,259; Democratic, 20,350; Progres- 
sive, 15,800. Four years ago the vote was: Taft, 
39,552; Bryan, 11,496. Political prophets general- 
ly accept the result as indicating, first, the elec- 
tion of Wilson, and second, ‘that Roosevelt and 
not Taft will be second in the race. If Roosevelt’s 
new party can make such a showing in a rock- 
ribbed Republican State like Vermont, it will be 
even more successful in the West. 

* * *& 

In view of the increased burdens imposed on 
them by the new parcels post law, the salary of 
Tural mail delivery carriers, on standard routes, 
has been increased from $1,000 to $1,100 a year. 
Says Postmaster General Hitchcock: 

“The parcels post system on rural mail 
routes can be conducted practically with no 
extra expenses to the Government, except the 
increased salary allowance to carriers. In my 
judgment this additional cost will be more 
than offset by an increased revenue, thus in- 
suring the maintenance and, from time to 
time, the extension of the rural delivery sys- 
tem as a self-supporting branch of the postal 
service.”’ 


Fe: weeks now the eyes of all politicians have 


 : £ 

But for certain evidences of the usual trend of 
politics toward ‘‘mud-slinging” the prediction that 
this presidential campaign is to be one of educa- 
tion might seem well founded. The views of any 
candidate for public office are public property and 
no man need feel hesitation in criticising them 
without reserve; but it is neither enlightening 
nor good politics to attack the motives of any man 
of sufficient prominence to have received a nomi- 
nation for any important office. 


* * 


The National Farmers’ Union last week elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Charles S. Barrett, Georgia; Vice President, 
J. D. Brown, Oregon; Secretary, A. C. Davis Ar- 
kansas; Executive Board, L. M. Rhoads, Tennes- 
see; C. C. Wright, North Carolina; P. W. Cox, 
Washington; O. F. Dornblosser, Texas; T. J. 
Douglas, Missouri. We hope for a full report in 
our next issue. 

* * & 

Woman suffrage lost out in the Ohio election 
last week. The initiative and referendum were 
adopted. 





Moreover, the workman who is chronically unem- 
ployed through lack of skill may be required to 
attend a suitable course of technical instruction 
or be dropped from the list. 


$1.20 a Week to All Poor People Over Seventy. 


Old age pensions were first provided for in the 
Act of 1908—-$1.20 a week for every man or wo- 
man over 70 years old whose income is only $100 
a year, or less, and is a wise philanthrophy in 
striking contrast to the action of our American 
government in providing, for so many years, pen- 
sions for able-bodied Civil war veterans without 
regard to their need. And these old age pensions 
have brightened many an humble English cottage 
hard pressed by want before the coming of this 
relief for its aged inmates. There are now in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 850,000 aged 
men and women who get their five shillings at 
the postoffice as regularly as the week comes 
around. In the little town of Ballyragget, in Ire- 
land, I found that 130 persons are receiving old 
age pensions. 

A pathetic story is told concerning the inaugu- 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sate. 
Galvan Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 

Bred under the supervision of an expert 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Every litter is closely cull- 
ed, nothing but the choicest being re- 
served for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ 
prices, 

Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home- 


grown 
HAIRY VETCH AND OATS 
At 6c the Pound. 

Soil for inoculation furnished free with 
every order. Can use 200 bushels of 
choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, S. 














BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
mo ths old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece and a son of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. 
Am offering the best of breeding and individuality at 
a reasonable price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


Ideal Type Berkshires— 


Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight 
gilts of February and May farrow. Alli stock 
registered and am booking orders for ship- 
ment October 1. 


WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Virginia. 


160 Pigs to-—~ 
7—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 














JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, IIl. 











PURE-BRED 
STOCK 
Service Boars and Eight- 

weeks-old Pigs. 

ALL REGISTERED STOCK 


Will sell sows bred to registered boar 
cheap, for quick sale. 


W. A. BLUE, - - 


©. I. C. 


Brood Sows, 


Aberdeen, N. C. 














BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by _1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





TAMWORTHS 
both male and female for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pigs, 
F. D. 1. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


MINOR’S FLUID—Non-Poisonous, easily pre- 
pared and guaranteed to kill lice 
and ticks; prevents bad odors 
and lessens disease. A guar- 
anteed 
SHEEP AND HOG DIP 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct. Write at once 
for prices and booklet, “Tips to 
Stockmen-Farmers,” Free. 

W. E. MINOR CO., 
1499 Col’s R’d, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Some Questions About Angora 
Goats. 


VIRGINIA reader asks the fol- 
lowing questions regarding An- 
gora goats: 

1. Will Angora goats eat sprouts 
and shrubs and let the grass alone 
as long as they can get the sprouts? 

2. What kind of a fence does it 
require to hold them? Will seven 
barb wires turn them? 

3. What is the average clip of 
wool(mohair) ? 

1. There seems to be no doubt 
that the goat prefers browsing on 
twigs and sprouts to grazing any of 
the pasture grasses or plants. They 
however, like a variety, and if 
enough animals are put on an area 
to eat off the sprouts and shrubs 
they should be promptly moved to 
other browsing grounds when feed 
begins to become scarce. They must 
have feed and if there is not sufficient 
supply of the sort of browsing they 
prefer, they will eat the grass. The 
Angora goat is of much value for 
cleaning pastures of weeds, briers, 
sprouts and shrubs that prevent the 
growth of grass. ' 

2. Goats will climb over or through 
a fence but will not jump over a 
fence of average height. A good 
goat fence may be made of 36-inch 
woven wire on the inside of the posts 
and one or two barb wires on the 
outside of the posts. <A_ seven- 
strand barb wire fence properly built 
should turn goats, but the lower 
wires must be close together, the 
wires must be kept tight and if the 
posts are far apart stays must be 
used on the wires. As stated, the 
fence must be built to prevent the 
goats going through it rather than 
over it. 

3. It is nearly as difficult to state 
definitely the weight of the clip of 
mohair from Angora goats as to 
state the size of an Irish potato. In 
Farmers Bulletin No. 137 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, an authority, Mr. C. P. Bailey, 
is quoted as follows: 

‘‘Half-breed goats scarcely shear 
enough to pay for the shearing; 
three-fourths bred goats shear 1 to 
1% pounds, worth 15 to 20 cents; 
seven-eighths bred goats shear 2 to 
3 pounds, worth 20 to 30 cents; fif- 
teen-sixteenths bred goats shear 3 to 
5 pounds, worth 30 to 40 cents a 
pound.”’ 

The length of the fiber is import- 
ant in determining the value, but this 
is necessarily shorter when shearing 
twice a year is practiced as is often 
the case in the South. 


Those of our readers interested in 
the Angora goat should write the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for pub- 
lished information on the subject, 
and particularly for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 137. 





An Unusual Case. 

HAVE a two-year-old filly whose 

udder fills up as if she was about 
to bring a colt and then goes down 
again for a time. Is there any dan- 
ger of this injuring the filly?’’—K. S. 

Editorial Answer:—It is not un- 
usual for heifers of the highly de- 
veloped dairy breeds to show the 
condition described, but it is rare in 
mares. It probably indicates a rather 
highly developed inclination to milk 
production. The filling of the udder 
is more likely to occur when the 
filly is in season, but we do not think 
any serious trouble is likely to come 
from it. 





The young animals should never 
be allowed to stop growing because 
of lack of feed. 


An Up-to-Date Creamery. 

CO-OPERATIVE creamery has 

been started recently by Prof. 
Moore, head of the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the Agricultural College of 
Mississippi. 

The cream from over 200 cows 
owned by farmers of the county is 
being brought to the creamery: the 
butter is made and sold, each shar- 
ing in the profits of the creamery 
above the cost of making and ship- 
ping. A big churn of the most mod- 
ern type has been recently installed. 
Every modern convenience that can 
be had for the best results in this 
work is being installed. 

The butter that is being shipped 
from the creamery is now bringing 
30 cents. It is of uniform quality, 
packed in nice pasteboard cartons 
and is the equal of the butter shipped 
from the Elgin District of Illinois. 
One man handles a route to cut the 
expense of hauling. 

Mr. Tate of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of South Carolina has been em- 
ployed as butter-maker. 

It is in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities in this line 
of work for any community that 
wishes to operate a creamery. 


Country butter has a poor rating 
in cify markets on account of the 
way it is handled and packed. 

The number of farmers contribut- 
ing to the creamery are on the con- 
stant increase. This will be quite an 
encouragement to the farmers to 
increase their herds and do more 
along dairy lines. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





Spoiled Udder. 


E HAVE a heifer that lost her | 


calf and through neglect her 
udder caked and now she only gives 
milk from one teat. The udder does 
not seem hard but seems to have 
simply dried up. Can anything be 
done? 


Editorial Answer:—It is quite 
certain that nothing can be done to 
restore the milk secretion in the oth- 
er three teats until she comes fresh 
again and reasonably certain that 
nothing can be done then. These 
three quarters of the udder are prob- 
ably ruined for all time. It does not 
take much inflammation to destroy 
the milk secreting function of the 
udder and it is probable that the 
heifer will never give milk from the 
sections now dry. It is possible that 
the irritation or inflammation in the 
affected parts of the udder was not 
sufficient to permanently destroy 
them, but this is not at all likely. 





“Bloody Milk.” 


HAVE a young cow that gives 

milk with clots of blood in it. 
The udder does not seem to be sore, 
but one side is swollen. C.D. 





Editorial Answer:—This condi- 
tion may be due to over-feeding on 
rich feeds, or to a direct injury or 
blow. The blood comes from the 
rupture of small blood vessels re- 
sulting from irritation or inflamma- 
tion. 


If the cow is being over-fed re- 
duce the feed. Milk regularly and 
clean twice a day. See that the cow 
does not lie in dirty places and that 
she does not have to wade through 
mud or other filth while in pasture 
or in going to it. 

After milking rub the affected 
portion for ten or 15 minutes with 
the hands and strip dry again. Give 
a teaspoonful of saltpeter twice a 
day in some ground feed for three 
or four days. 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL 


Sire Sensational Fern 4th, out of 
a Register of Merit cow, record 
422.8 pounds butter in a year, 


PRICE, $90. 


He is a beauty. Send for 


articulars. 
® : ——+4 
SUNNY HOME FARM 


has three strictly first-class Aberdeen 
-Angus Bull Calves that we will book 
for fall delivery at $100 each f.o.b, cars, 
Can also spare five top heifer calveg at 
the same price. These animals are of 
the ‘“‘French”’ quality and the choicest 
breeding. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va, 




















HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advance. 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml, 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 

















Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio, 








Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple, 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - - - Battleboro, Vt. 


ARCADIA FARM 


Tamworths Sold 











We have sold out all of our spring 
pigs, but have about 26 summer 
weanlings ready to ship after Sep- 
tember 5th. They are out of fancy 
sows and sired by our great boars 
reputation. Write 


with a national 
for free information. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, 6a. 





Duroe-Jersey Pigs 


Choice lot, from 3 to 4 months old, 


from mature sows. Pure-bred and 


registered. My hogs are as good as 
the best. For prices, address, 
J. W. ETCHISON, - Cana, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
For quick sale I will sell a few of the 
finest. Am selling to make room, so send 
your orders quick. 


L. L. MILLER, - - Mocksville, N. © 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
sows. Best ‘breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 
Cc. E. VANCE, - 7 - Calhoun, Ga. 





The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





MONTROSE FARM 


Finest Strain Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs ‘ia 
Greatly reduced prices on bred gilts, three to six mo a 
shoats and young service boars, to make room for larg 
number of new litters arriving. Va. 
John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Louisa County, V4 


Express Office: Trevilian’s, Va. 
ee 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED pUROCS 

Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, - Forest Deport, V™ 
wd 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes = 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall “ 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. A 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - Brooksville, Hy. 


SS 


Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hoss 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - 7 Wilmington, 0 
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Lampas or Lampers. 


REQUENT requests come to The 

Progressive Farmer for a remedy 
for “lampas.”’ This is a swollen con- 
dition of the gums, particularly of 
the ridged membranes over the hard 
palate just back of the upper front 
teeth of the horse. It is not a dis- 
ease, but a symptom or manifesta~ 
tion of disease. It is due to diseased 
conditions elsewhere, or, at least, to 
deranged or unusual conditions. It 
is seen generally in young and old 
horses more frequently than in ma- 
ture horses in their prime. It usu- 
ally means either teeth or stomach 
trouble, from which lampas results. 

In the young colt it may result 
from that irritation of the gums 
usually present when the permanent 
teeth are developing. In popular 
words, when ‘‘cutting teeth;” or it 
may come from indigestion. In older 
animals it more frequently comes 
from indigestion, but in old horses 
sometimes it results from defective 
teeth. 

It is plain, if these be facts, that 
the best cure for “lampas” is to re- 
move the cause or, at least, treat the 
deranged digestion or the defective 
teeth. 

In case the trouble is with the 
teeth, in the colt little need be done 
for the irritation will usually subside 
when the process of ‘teething’ is 
completed. If anything is done with 
the teeth, in any case, it will re- 
quire a competent veterinary dentist 
or a veterinarian. Except, some- 
times the shells of the milk teeth, 
or loose portions of defective teeth, 
may be removed by anyone. 

In the colt, as with the old horse, 
the trouble is most frequently the 
result of a deranged or faulty diges- 
tion. The best treatment for indi- 
gestion is correct feeding, therefore, 
the best treatment for “lampas’’ is 
usually correct feeding. 

Formerly it was a common prac- 
tice to take the affected animal to the 
blacksmith and have him burn the 
swollen gums. This cruel practice 
is even yet indulged in too often. 
Another method of treatment is to 
“nick” or slightly lance the swollen 
and inflamed gums so that they will 
bleed freely. If this is done the cut- 
ting should not be back of the third 
ridge, which runs from side to side 
across the hard palate or roof of the 
mouth. An artery may be wounded 
and excessive bleeding result if the 
lancing of the parts is done farther 
back from the teeth than the third 
ridge. This lancing of the gums is 
sometimes followed by rubbing them 
with alum. It is, perhaps, not quite 
correct to state that this local treat- 
ment does no good. It is less cruel 
than the burning and gives the own- 
er the satisfactory feeling of having 
done something to relieve his horse; 
but if the treatment stops here it 
is pretty certain little good will be 
accomplished and if the doing of this 
Much serves as the cause of failure 
to give attention to the cause of the 
trouble, it will have been an injury 
rather than an advantage. Local 
treatment of the gums may do some 
good, just as cauterizing an ulcer 
with nitrate of silver or carbolic 
acid, in the human mouth, that has 
been caused by a “bad stomach,” 
Will cause it to heal more readily; 
but the chief aim must be to correct 
the deranged digestion, which is gen- 
erally the cause of the trouble. 

As stated, correct feeding, is the 
best means of correcting indigestion, 
in man or beast. Feed less, even if 
it becomes necessary to work the 
animal less. Feed a variety of food 
and feed a balanced ration. Ground 
feed or at least shelled corn may be 
better than ear corn. If medicines 
are needed give one ounce of hypo- 
sulphite of soda and two teaspoon- 
fuls or 2 drams of a mixture of 
2 parts fluid extract of gentian 
and 1 part of fluid extract of nux 
vomica, twice a day, for ten days or 


two weeks, to a horse weighing , 
1,000 pounds. The soda may be 
mixed with ground feed and the gen- 
tian and nux vomica placed on the 
tongue with a large spoon. 





Try a Small Flock of Sheep. 


HEEP raising on a small scale is 

almost universally profitable on 
almost every farm, but when more 
than a small flock is kept quite a 
different proposition is involved. 
With a small flock no special pas- 
tures are required, they can be 
housed in buildings used for the 
other stock without crowding and 
require little feed and practically no 
special attention. When a larger 
flock is kept two or more pastures 
should be maintained, ample houses 
for keeping dry without crowding 
provided, and an abundance of suit- 
able feed supplied. 

For the South we are inclined to 
favor the Shropshire, Southdown and 
the Dorset. For an all-round gen- 
eral purpose sheep there is probably 
nothing better than the Shropshire. 
The Dorsets produce early lambs 
and being good milkers, the lambs 
grow rapidly. As a matter of fact, 
however, any breed of sheep will 
prove satisfactory if given the care 
and feed which they need. It is 
probably a fact, however, that ex- 
cept on the highest and dryest lands 
sheep are more likely to suffer from 
parasites and not do so well in the 
South as in the dryer and colder 
climates of the North. We are not 
inclined to give livestock as much 
care as they receive in the North and 
really to raise sheep successfully we 
believe they require more care, es- 
pecially if kept in large flocks. 

We advise the beginner in this line 
of stock raising to procure the best 
native ewes obtainable in his locality 
and then-buy a pure-bred ram and 
with this small flock learn the bus- 
iness thoroughly before attempting 
to raise sheep in large numbers. 





“Snake Bite?” 


HAD a horse bitten by a snake on 
July 28. The leg swelled consid- 
erably and is still much larger than 
natural from the hock down to the 
hoof. Will it hurt to use him be- 
fore swelling is all gone?—xX. Y. Z. 


Editorial Answer:—It is possible 
that this horse was bitten by a snake, 
but very improbable. Nine cases out 
of ten, and probably 99 out of 100, 
that are said to be due to snake bite 
are not such. The persons making 
such statements usually have no evi- 
dence whatever to justify their diag- 
nosis. They simply find a leg or 
some other part of the horse swollen 





and jump at the conclusion that a 
snake bit the animal. 
may or may not have been bitten by 
a snake. The chances are he was 
not. The case 
inflammation of the lymph vessels 


that carry off the waste matters from | 


This horse | 


is probably one of | 


nearly all parts of the body and due | 


to well known causes without charg- 
ing it to the bite of a snake. 
ally occurs in a hard-worked horse 
or after hard work and then a rest 
of a short time in the stable. What- 
ever the cause of this trouble, gentle 
work or exercise is apt to be bene- 
ficial rather than injurious. Keep 
the bowels open with soft feed or a 


It usu- | 


} 


moderate dose of oil, give a teaspoon- | 
ful of saltpeter twice a day, hand- | 


rub and bandage the leg when the 
horse is idle and give gentle exer- 
cise, while feeding moderately. 





The famous Arcadia Farm (Colum- 
bus, Ga.,) Tamworth herd will ex- 
hibit at the New York State Fair at 
Syracuse and Michigan State Fair at 
Detroit, as well as the larger Wes- 
tern and Southern shows. 





Young animals, colts and calves, 
cannot do well on dry, short pastures. 
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Our Serum Must Save Cholera 





That’s how rigid are our tests. Every dose of Mulford Hog 
Cholera Serum is from a lot of serum that ‘has saved the lives 
of Cholera Infected Hogs. For instance, out of 6 hogs in- 
fected with cholera, we treat 4 with our serum. 
must recover, while the other 2 must die with cholera before 
we ship the serum. 
hog cholera or, if sick with cholera, may be saved, if your 
veterinarian immunizes them with 


Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 


A Reliable Immunizing Agent . 
Reliable, not only because it is tested so thoroughly, but its entire pro- 
duction is under the supervision of Biological Experts. The reliability 
of our products has won for us an enviable reputation among physicians 
and veterinarians throughout the world. 
Send for Valuable Free Booklet giving methods for preventing and 
controlling hog cholera. 


These 4 


Your hogs can’t help being immune to 


Other Mulford Products 
Tested Tuberculin, Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, 
Mallein, Antitoxin for Lockjaw, Abortin and Abor- 
tus Bacterin, Pneumo Strep Mixed Bacterin for 
“Shipping Fever,’’ Equine Pneumonia, etc. 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Chicago 

San Francisco Seattle Boston 

as City Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
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SAXONS Blackie 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 





#OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, OETROIT, MICH,U.S.A. 











Order stallions direct from this farm. 


Our terms easy. 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 


We guarantee 
The horse you want is here. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 








— 
JERSEYS : 


pails. 


satisfaction. 





= 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s E 3 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 36 to 40 Ibs. Calwes out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


BERKSHIRES : 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’l] Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; 8& 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 

i t; Emi t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 





imported and American-bred cows. 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Colurmbia, 


> 


Sows of 


Ss. Cc. 





oem 








Show Stock For Sale 








fall. 
The 


Come 





aap WORTH $250—$150 CASH TAKES THEM < 


Wa ae 
A fine pair of registered Duroc-Jersey show hogs; will be three years old this 

Both in fine condition,—in fact, in shape to show. 
boar is a son of High Model; 
who won first prize at the World's Fair 
boar’s dam was a great show sow. 
of tail, 5 feet 8 inches girth behind the 
still growing. 

The Sow is also Some Hog—tThis is a a chance for you to start your herd with 
pure-breds of the prize-winning kind. 
to see 
to first man offering 


in- Chicago, 


forelegs, 


them. Bring 
the cash. 


W. S. EATON, Morehead City, N. C. 


High Model is a grandson of Ohio Chief, 
and sold for 
This boar measures 6% feet from nose to root 
and weighs 700 pounds and is 


your money, for you will want them and they go 


$6,000. This 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 


SMALL, THH RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 


THH COST WILL BH 
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Insure Your 
Success as a 
Red Breeder 


Andersen’s Famous 
Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Great layers. Heavy and | 
meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Very 
hardy strain. Winners of more and 
higher awards than all my competi- 
tors combined at three leading 
Southern shows this season. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 


E. F. ANDERSON, 
Clinton, Miss. 


Specialize on 














Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your wants 
Free, 
WOOLLEY FOULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 
— 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
oer Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Semd for fol- 

er. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


PRIZE WINNE 
Biack Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Catalog 























Deal’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 
Cockerels at $i to $5 each. Pullets $1 to $3 each. Cocks 
$3each and upward. Hens $2to $3 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N, C. 


Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breeders and 
young stock at summer prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Cataloguefree. Mrs. J.C. Beaton, Landis, N.C. 








CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please, 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















73 Acres, $1000, Easy Terms. 
Borders Beautiful Stream. 


More than a good liv'ng here on this North Carolina 
farm for an ambitious man; splendid local markets and 
daily refrigerator cars to Northern and Western cities; 
20 acres level easily worked fields, adapted to general 
crops, fruit and poultry; lots of marketable timber; 
stream which borders land adds much to its desirabil- 
ity, providing boating, bathing and fishing; pretty 4- 
roomed cottage, porches, on good eleva ion, ali neces- 
sary out buildings; easy drive over good road to R. R. 
station; owner cannot care for it longer; if taken now 
only $1000, on easy terms. Further information regard- 
ing this and other good farms, page 27, ‘*Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue 35,’’ copy free. Station 1358, E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia”’ and 
our jist of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 











ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 





331 Acres Alfalia, Corn, Oats, Red Clover and Cotton 
Land—Tile drained, high state of cultivation, good build- 
ings for all purposes, good roads, Artesian water, within 
two miles of good town on main line of railroad from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 150 acres which has been 
in Alfaifa for past eight years, has a growing crop of corn 
now that is estimated to yield anywhere trom 90 to 150 
bushels per acre. This place will be offered for sale at 





$75 per acre on easy terms untill Oct. 31, If you are look- 
ing for a model home and farm, in cultured chris- 
tian, white community, write W. A. Houston, Okolono, 
Mississippi. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 

Montezuma, Ga, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 





alll 
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A Few “Don’ts” to Observe. 


ON’T keep hens over two years 
old for layers, unless very high 
priced stock, or extra heavy layers, 
to be used as breeders. Pullets and 
year-old hens produce the most and 
drop off the third year. 

* * * 
Don’t keep males with hens or pul- 
lets near kin. Inbreeding and dete- 
rioration go together. 

* * * 
Don’t keep males with pullets or 
bens if eggs for market is your ob- 
ject. The presence of the males in 
yard is not best for table eggs, does 
not increase production of eggs, and 
is a tax on females. 

* * * 
In mating up your breeding yards, 
don’t use either males or females 
whose shape, as well as ancestral 
record, is not in line with your object. 
If for egg producers, then females 
and males from known heavy layers. 
If for show birds, then use birds 
scoring high under the standard. 

* * * 

Don’t expect something from noth- 
ing. Egg production depends upon 
the layer having a full supply of egg- 
making material. Feed, judiciously 
——and—liberally. 

. * * * 

Don’t expect hens to manufacture 
eges without a supply of egg shell 
material, lime in some form. Raw 
cut-bone will meet part of the de- 
mand, but crushed oyster shells or 
coarse ground dry bone in hoppers 
at all times is safest. 

* * * 

Don’t overlook the poultry’s need 
of green feed. If you can’t have them 
on runs where green stuff grows es- 
pecially for them, try having it on 


them a supply fresh cut twice a day. 
If no ground to grow it on, try the 
sprouted oats plan. It is fine. 

* * * 

Don’t miss providing your fowl 
with animal food. Unless they are 
given runs with ample supply of in- 
sect food, use a good quality of fresh 
sweet meat scrap. It is good even 
for fowls in big runs, and if given in 
hoppers they will not eat more than 
they need. Bade Ge 





Notes On Different Strains. 


HERE is no question but what 

every farmer should have pure- 
bred poultry. I do not believe in a 
dual-purpose cow but I do believe in 
the dual purpose fowl. The farmer 
is not handling poultry as a specialty 
but wants fowls for his table and the 
surplus for the market. 

The Leghorn is fed more cheaply 
than any other fowl on account of its 
size but they are non-sitters, and the 
farmer in only a few instances cares 
to have an incubator. When the Leg- 
horn is ready for market at the close 
of her laying period, she will weigh 
about 2% or three pounds. I> re- 
cently sold 23 Plymouth Rocks that 
brought $15. They weighed 125 
pounds. 

The Cornell hen that layed 257 
eggs her first laying season consumed 
110 pounds of feed. The feed cost 
$1.66. It will take far more than this 
to support the dual type, but they 
serve more purposes. 

The R. I. Reds, the Barred Rocks, 
the Wyandottes, and the Orpingtons 
make good dual-purpose fowls. 

Many claim that these hens are 
lazy. That largely depends on the 
manner in which they are handled. 
Train them in the corn fields to chase 
grasshoppers and bugs, then put 
them into winter quarters with deep 
scratching litter and make them 





do what they promise. 


hunt out the grain that they con- 
sume. J. K. MORRISON. 


some other part of the farm and give ) 


Proper Shape for the Laying Hen. 


HE hen is a machine, so to speak, 

and there are two products to 
which it is adapted, eggs and meat. 
The first is of prime importance, 
since the egg must be produced be- 
fore the product, meat, can evolve 
from it. The farmer (bear in mind 
The Progressive Farmer is issued 
mainly for the every-day farmer, not 
the fancier,) is interested in the hen, 
therefore, as a business proposition 
and one of the first questions to de- 
cide is, which hen lays the most eggs 
—how many does she lay. 

Naturally, on the average farm, it 
is not always easy to have and to 
watch the trapnest, altho if practi- 
cally done the system would rapidly 
eliminate the boarder and prove the 
paying hen. 

The next method at command of 
the farmer is—shape. I won’t use 
conformation, for it does not tell the 
story right. What is the proper 
shape for a heavy laying hen. Some 
writers say ‘‘a long body;’’ some say 
“a wedge-shape, deepest behind;”’ 
some want a long, some a short, neck: 
and other fanciful ideas obtain as to 
which is the best shape. 

Now, as I said, the hen is a machine 
and must be supplied with motive 
power as well as with raw material, 
both of which, in the hen’s case, are 
nearly the same. The hen must be 
fed, first, such food, and in such 
quantities as will offset the material 
tear and wear—the waste of a vig- 
orous, active fowl. Then, there must 
be an additional amount which is 
transformed into the egg. 


If the body of a hen is thoroughly 
studied, it will be found that the 
frame (which decides the shape) 
must provide ample space for, first, 
the crop and gizzard—and then for 
the ovaries, the egg machine. Now, 
ample room for the alimentary or- 
gans means both breadth and depth 
in front. Equally good provision for 
the egg factory calls for a broad back, 
one fairly long, and good depth in 
rear. It requires little study to show 
that this calls for neither a round, a 
wedge-shape nor a U-shaped fowl. 

A direct application of this rule 
to the various prominent breeds will 
prove that just in proportion to the 
near approach to, or the divergence 
from this type, is the record of the 
breeds as high or low egg producers, 
and in each breed, the strains that 
nearest approximate this shape are 
those most prominent as heavy and 
persistent layers. Some other salient 
points are worth noting. Whether 
the neck is long or short, it should 
be well carried, with quick alert eyes 
and red comb. The legs must be set 
well apart to correspond to the broad 
back, and the tail—invariably a more 
or less high angle or erect tail, well 
spread, is the accompaniment that 
completes the shape of the business 
hen. Following these suggestions, 
the everyday farmer can easily, by 
discarding shallow-breasted, narrow, 
short-backed, sloping or flat tailed, 
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om thorough. 
oy Galvanized Ope 
earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 {3 
pes and heights of # 
0g, farm and poul 
fence at from ee 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 












SPE SIRE Me a8 SEE RORY 6 ee 


FENCE PRICES BUSTED 








buys this High Grade Hog Fencing: heavier 
than usual kinds offered. 26inches high, 7 bars, 







weighs about 6 lbs. to a rod, all heights at propor. 
tionate prices. 48inch Poultry Fencing, 27 
strongest built, per rod Cc 


$1.25 [i GALVANIZED WIRE 


This price is for No. 6 gauge. Other sizes in pro- 


peated This is our Galvanized Wire Shorts, put up 100 iba, 
abundle, suitable for Fencing and general purposes, 


BARB WIRE, 


Best and strongest; standard 
weight. Made of No.12 gauge, 
galvanized, put up 100 lbs. 18s set pori001be. 1 95 


FENCE CATALOGUE FREE rote: 


prices on 
Fencing, WireGates, Lawn Fence, Fenc- Posts,eto, 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept. L 84, Chicago 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


ROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


26-inch Hog Fence,______ be. 
47-inch Farm Fence,_..23%c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence___-30c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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UBROW 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices, We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and sample Dept. §7 Cleveland, Ohio 



















Quality, Not Price, Sells 


Berckmans Fruit Trees 


Old customers come, buy and then ask the 
price. They know Berckmans’ trees make good. 
Back of them are half a century of experience, 
good soil, clear cultivation, and a climate that 
produces hardy, vigorous stock that 
succeeds both North and South. 


Get Our Catalog Now ,,; 


Our big catalog tells 
I) when, how and what 
-—— to plant, and lists the 
4 best fruit and ornamental 4 
shrubs, It’s valuable—free. 













P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. & 
| Box 1070E Augusta, Georgia 











Peach and Apple 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 


Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 

Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 

Dept. 8, - - - Cleveland, Tenn. 








and dull heavy headed fowls, get rid 
of the “‘star boarders” and build up 
the egg record. 

While doing this it is not necessary 
to ignore the finer points that tell in 
the show-room, but mark this, the 
day is close at hand when the poultry 
fanciers will be compelled to make 
utility a leading characteristic in de- 


fining the standard, as has already | 


been the case among beef and dairy 
cattle and other livestock. F. J. R. 





Eggs may be preserved in a solu- 
tion of waterglass if perfectly fresh 
when put into it. One part of water 
glass (silicate of soda) to 10 parts 
boiled water and sufficient to com- 
pletely cover the eggs.—F. J. R. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. z 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 





| Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
| for the subscription season. 
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Trees, 2c and up 


Easy to sell and. 


make good money at this work., 
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Early Spring Cabbage. 

T IS impossible to get real early 
| spring cabbage if you wait until 
January of February to sow the seed. 
The custom of sowing cabbage seed 
in a box in the house as you do to- 
mato seed is an unnecessary one. 
The cabbage plant is tough and will 
stand in the field in this part of the 
South throughout the winter. of 
course, they will be killed sometimes, 
put not very often. In order to get 
these real early spring cabbage sow 
the seed in the bed out in the open 
between the middle and latter part 
of October. Sow them just as you 
would in the spring, and do not give 
them apy protection. Set them out 
in the field or garden during the lat- 
ter part of November or the first of 
December. However, they may be 
set any time during December, Jan- 
uary or February, but the earlier 
time is better. Don’t make the mis- 
take of setting them out too early. 
If you do a large per cent of them 
will go to seed in the spring when 
they should be heading. The cab- 
bage is a biennial plant and if growth 
is advanced too far before cold weath- 
er sets in and the plant forced into 
the dormant stage, it has the same ef- 
fect as two season’s growth, and it 
immediately goes to seed when 
growth starts the next spring. 

Set the plants on the north side of 
a sharp ridge if the rows run east 
and west, and on the west side if 
they run north and south. This pro- 
tects them from sudden freezing and 
thawing, and they are far less liable 
to be killed than if they were on the 
south or east side. Set the plants 
deep, covering every bit of the stem, 
as the plant will die if the stem is 
frozen and thawed many times. Care 
must be taken not to cover the bud 
of the plant when setting out. 

Cabbage plants set out at this time 
will make very little growth before 
the spring, and a great many people 
believe nothing is gained by putting 
them out in the winter. This is a 
mistake as the roots will be growing 
during the winter and by the time 
spring comes around the plants have 
a well developed root system, and 
they will spring into rapid growth 
at the first approach of spring. The 
feed roots have developed and they 
send up all the food the plant can 
use. This method will give you hard 
head cabbage from four to seven 
weeks earlier than the spring set 
Plants. Whether you are growing 
them for home or market it will pay 
you to plant in the winter instead 
of spring for the earliest cabbage. 

Some will ask what varieties can 
be planted at this time. The answer 
is any variety. 

Grow your own plants, and some 
for your neighbor who believes it is 
cheaper to buy them than to grow 
them. You will be surprised at the 
amount of money you can make from 
& small piece of ground this way. 
The plants will not need any pro- 
tection. L. A. NIVEN. 





New Uses for English Ivy. 


E all know how beautiful En- 

glish ivy is when festooning the 
galleries or draping some tree with 
its graceful garlands, but we have 
Tecently seen it used most effective- 
ly as borders and for bedding pur- 
poses. 

In one yard it is used to border 
all the walks. It did not appear to 
have been planted very closely, per- 
haps 15 or 20 feet apart and is very 
easily kept in place by simple laying 
the runners along wherever desired. 
As it roots all along the plant it 
Stows luxuriantly, and is a beautiful 
border ll the year, but especially de- 


sirable in the winter-time when all 
else is brown or bare. After the 
space is covered, it is easily kept in 
place by an occasional clipping. 

Another effective way to use it is 
to plant it to cover a stump about 
three feet high, then trail it over 
the ground to completely cover the 
surface for three or four feet in 
each direction, making a bed six or 
eight feet in diameter with the rais- 
ed center. If there is no suitable 
stump, a mound of earth covered 
with rocks or even broken brick, 
which the ivy would soon completely 
cover, would be perhaps even more 
attractive. 

If a few brilliant flowers such as 
scarlet geraniums, salvia or ‘“‘scarlet 
sage” or the old-fashioned zinnias 
are planted in this ivy bed in sum- 
mer it will add to its beauty. But 
its chief attractiveness is in the win- 
ter time, and when once started, is 
there for a life time. 


Now is the best time of all the 
year to take cuttings of English ivy 
which ‘Will readily root in water. 
When well rooted a little rich soil 
may be sifted in about the roots to 
give them strength, and it should be 
ready to transplant in the fall. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 





Autumn Treatment of Trees 
and Shrubs. 


F -the hundreds of thousands of 

trees and shrubs planted out ev- 
ery season, it is safe to assert that 
not more than one-fourth of them at- 
tain the growth they should. This | 
lack of thrift may be owing to care- | 
less planting or insufficient manure 
or cultivation or all three. There is 
no one thing that will induce a thrif- 
ty growth more than a good top- 
dressing of manure dug in shallow | 
about the tree or shrub just before 
winter sets in. It seems to be of near- 
ly twice as much value as when ap- | 
plied in the spring. 





Growth is made so early in spring | | 


and ceases so early in summer that | 
it is a great advantage to have at 
hand whatever there is of manurial 
value in the soil. By top-dressing in 


= 


autumn, the winter and spring rains a 


will carry down the manure where! 
it will be ready to be taken up by thg* 
roots of the tree or shrub. Thoge, 
Ww have never tried this will be sy 
prised at the result. 

Be liberal in your dressing. <A 
good wheelbarrow of well-rotted 
barnyard manure, dug in about the | 
tree in a circle seven feet in diam- | 
eter, is none too much. | 

The above applies to both orna-'! 
mental and fruit trees and shrubs. 


BE. D. PUTNEY. 





Set Out Some Grape Vines. 


OU can set out some grape vines 

this fall, and summer after next | 
gather grapes from them. They will 
continue to bear, too, for years and 
years, if given just a little attention, 
and you can count on a crop every 
year. 

Grapes do not require a rich soil. 
Well drained land of moderate fer- 
tility is all that is needed, and there 
is no better place for most of fthe 
bunch varieties than a gravelly i 
side, The young vines cost litthe., 
They can be set out by anyone; 
tivation, pruning and spraying 
all comparatively easy. \ 





Write your experiment station for 
a list of varieties suited to your lo- 
cality. If possible, plant some of the 
bunch varieties and some of the 
Scuppernong type. .In any case, set 
out some grape vines this very fall. 
You will never regret it. 


reight. 


| Mercantile Co. 






as your foundation. 
have! 


purposes, 





is made of several sheets of Asbestos—stone—securely cemented together 
with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—a mineral, 


through. - 


Think what it would mean to you if your buildings were covered 
It would mean not only permanence and 
absolute security from leaks, no matter what the climate or weather; but 
freedom from the cost and trouble of coating or re-graveling, and posi- 
tive protection from sparks and burning embers. 
your roofing would cost you less per year of use than any other roofing 


with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


on the market. 


Your dealer has this roofing, or we'll sell you direct from our 


nearest branch. 


Asbestos is a peculiar substance, and very interesting. Perhaps 
you'd like a sample so you can see what it’s like, also our illus- 


trated Book No. 1464 


your building of stone because you 
“am know that nothing can affect stone 
—know that it will Jast forever. 

Now suppose your roof was made of the same everlasting stone 
What an everlasting, fire-proof roofing you’d 


Then why not put on a stone roofing ? J-M Asbestos Roofing is 
a light-weight, flexible roofing that is so/id stone to all intents and 


Roof as 





Everlasting as 
the Foundation ! 


You construct the foundation of 










It is all mineral all the way 


It would mean that 


Mail your request /oday to our nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 

and Magnesia Products 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit 
oston Cleveland Indianapolis 
Buffalo allas Kansas 


reno 


asaesros” 


City Minneapolis 


Asbestos Roofings, Packi 
Electrical "Seggin, ” 


Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seattl 
Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh “ San Peedi 
Omaha St. Louis 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont, 


1595! 


Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


Vancouver, B.C. 











| TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN 
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WATER 
THESE © CANNOT 
REFLEX EDGES Run inAtr 
Protect You o\\ THEFRONT 
WATERPROOF— DURABLE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 














$3.00 Everywhere WER’ 
A. J. TOWER CO. “o Rs, 
BOSTON if = 

Tower Canadian Limited. ‘ ISH BRNS 


oronto 
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Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn aboupf the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing, 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 
Lightning- proof, 
fire- proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof, 
Lowers insurance 


ies 

| rate. Very hand- 
| , i} some. You need go 
| Just to Chattanooga 


| | —no further—for ' 
| H roofing. Nothing 
| 








a rn 





better in the Uni- CoRR 
ted States. 
the lowest freight 
| rEIM rate. Quick ship- 
WEEEEY | ments and high- ! 
; est quality. 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to protect your property from fire and 
get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co, 
Deot. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





















































let free. Address, 





CABBAGE PLANTS 


We grow plants by the millions for largest and best truckers. All plants 
are hardy, stocky and _ frost-proof—grown on land unequalled for vegetable 
plants—where cabbage has never been before. Every plant reaches highest stage 
of perfection—not stunted but well rooted and sound budded. 

ALL VARIETIES—Early Jersey Wakefield—the best selected Long Island 
strain,—Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Louisville Drumhead, Large Late Flat 
Dutch, Big Boston Lettuce, Giant White Forging Lettuce, Tennis Ball Lettuce, 
Grand Rapids, ete. 

500 lots, 65c; 1,000 to 4,000 lots, $1.15 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10,000 lots, 90c per 
1,000. Special low prices on 10,000 to 20,000 lots. No charge for packing. All 
Shipments guaranteed more than full count. Terms: cash with order. Remit post- 
office or express money order, or registered letter. Send us your order today. Book- 


FRANKLIN PLANT FARM, Inc., P. 0. Box 964, Norfolk, Va. 














- FLORIDA ORANGE and Grapefruit di- 
rect from grove to consumer. Oranges $2.50 


box, Grapefruit $4 box, f. o. b. Orders 
shooked now for shipment in November and 
Y mber. State whether by express or 

Address, The Altoona Lumber & 


Altoona, Florida. 





Stopped Him Just in Time. 

“It is time,’ said the speaker, 
had a moral awakening in this town. Let 
us arisc in our might. Let us gird up our 
loins. Let us take off our coats. Let us 
bare our arms. Let us j 
“Hold on now,” screamed 





an 


“that we | 


angular | 


lady, who was seated near the platform; “‘if | 


this is to be a moral awakening 
dare to propose to také 
—London Tit Bits. 


don’t you 
off another thing.” 





WE HAVE IMPROVED OUR 


Appler Oats 


turned out 55% 

this year. We offer 
85 Cents Per Bushel, 

HIGHLAND FARM, - Aijiken, 8. C. 


so they 
acre 


bushels per 
above seed 














FOR SALE 


North Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, Bur 
Clover, Appler and Winter Turf Oats and choice 
varieties seed wheat. Write for special price list 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C 


Get | 
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— 
Breeder’s Cards 
AND 
Farmers’ Exchange 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks,’ 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or 
initial (including name and address) 
counted as a separate word. Send cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $1,500 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at this low 
rate, 

Stamps accepted for 


amounts 
than $1. 


less 














FARM MACHINERY. 


Ensilage Cutter—Ross No. 40. 
days. Half price. L. Dillon, 





Used four 
Bedford, Va. 





Improved Favorite Washers at introduc- 
tory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Indiana. 





For Sale: One No. 13 Ohio Ensilage Cut- 
ter, $25. One E. W. Ross No. lla Cutter, 
$15. J. W. Bryan, Steward, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 





Smalley Force Feed Silo Fillers—We have 
just received a carload of these 
machines, force-feed or hand-feed cutters, 
with blowers or carriers. Write for cata- 
logue and prices. We pay the freight. T. 
S. Morrison & Co., Asheville, N. C. 








STOCK. 





Ideal Conditioned Bay Horse—Part Per- 
cheron, sound, age seven, weight 1,150; bar- 








| trios at bargain prices, 


| gain. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 

For Sale: Three Kentucky Geldings— 
Three to six years old, big style, gentle in 
any harness. Write for full description and 
prices, or visit Sunset Farm, R. F. D. 3, | 
Greensboro, N. C. | 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 


| and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 


powerful | 


| months old. 


bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned _ kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 





SWINE. 





Pure-bred Poland China Pigs For Sale-- 
Geo. L. Cooke, Franklington, N. C. 


Registered 


Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black 
Minoreas; some fine Orpington cockerels. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 





Orpingtons (Queen Quality), 
Yearlings, $10 dozen; 
pullets, cheap. Write 
Farm, Duke, N. C. 


White, Buff. 
early cockerels and 
Standard Poultry 





White Runner Ducks—We will sell a few 
to make room for 
growing stock. Everlasting layers of pure 
white eggs. Ideal Poultry Farm, Winder, Ga. 





Bargain List—My fiine flock White Leg- 
horns, half my beautiful White Orpingtons, 
half my breeders, Indian Runner ducks. I 
am over-stocked. Write for bargain list 92, 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 














SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


@ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








HOLSTEIN | 
FRIESIAN BULLS 


From 6 months to 2 years olq, 

Sired by son World’s Record 

cow; .dams heavy milkers anq 

high per cent butter-fat. 
Prices Right 


W. M. HANES 
Box 12, Winston-Salem, N.C, 











Poland Chinas— From prize 


winners. Jno. E. Wright, Mt. Juliet, Tenn. 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs—From large and 
prolific sows. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs, two to three 
months old, ‘$5.00. H. W. Newby, Chase 
City, Va. 





Choice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ten weeks, five 
dollars. Not registered. J. N Terry, News 
Ferry, Va. 





For Sale—Cherry Red Durot-Jersey hogs; 
all ages. Bred sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
ington, Gibson, N. C. 





Registered O. I. C.’s—Four months old, 
$25 pair; no akin. Service boars, $15. Owen 
Bros. Bedford City, Va. 





For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to 
G. T. Schooley, 


Hog Man, Hamilton, Va. 


four 
the O. I. C. 








do housework for family of three, Box 75, 


| Thrifty, Prolific Berkshire Pigs—By son 
| of Masterpiece. Shipped on approval. Rob- 
HELP WANTED. | ert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 
| 
Wanted: Middle-aged White Woman—To | Puroc-Jersey shoats, $5; bred sows, $25; 
| 


Grifton, N. C. 


service boars, $10. 
J. H. Patterson, Route 3, Ashland, Va, 





Wanted: Tobacco Man—On shares, 
other crops; one 
Cloverdale Farm, 


with 
or two-horse, or salary. 
Cameron, N. C. 


Sow and Litter, $50. 
months boar and _ sows. All registered 
Berkshires. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 





Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day 
made selling our new maps and books. 
fit free. Send 25c for postage. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Out- 
Huse Co., 


easily | 


English and American Berkshire Pigs— 
Two to twelve weeks old, from registered 
stock, for sale, six dollars each. J. J. Drum- 


‘ wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. 





Wanted—Several 
fers, card room help and winder 
Apply in person or write to the 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


hands. 
Raleigh 





Experienced Canvassers Write Quick for 
high-grade proposition. Liberal commis- 
sions; best terms. Unusual opportunity. 
Making $30.00 weekly. Tar Heel Company, 
Desk Ral, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” ‘A Southerner in Europe,’”’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 





Families Wanted—We necd a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 








For Sale: Two Registered Guernsey Bull 
Calves—Sired by Dimple Bloom. a... Bs 
Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 60 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. 





Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs; two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Four heifers, 
sey. 70-ton silo; 
steel frame 
spreader. 
boro, N. C. 


one bull,% Jer- 
7 H.P. Foos gas engine; 
woood saw; Success manure 
Cotttage Grove Farm, Greens- 


good families with dof- | 


| Write for poultry circular. 











Berkshire Pigs—Out of prize sows; 9 and 
10 to litter; sired by prize boar, weighing 
450 pounds, 368 days old. $10—-$15 each. 
E. F. Sommers, 
Somerset, Va. 





Pure-Bred Berkshire Hogs—Pigs, 6 weeks 
old, $3 each; one tried male, $20; two sows, 
$20 each, two nice gilts, $5 each; one White 


Orpington cock and scven hens, $8; cock- 
erels, $1 each. Albemarle Poultry Plant, 
Mackeys Ferry, N. ) 





Listen!—I have a fine, registered Duroc- 
Jersey boar, two years old, weighing 400 
ponuds, for sale, to prevent inbreeding, at 
$35. Also two good young boars, 10 months 
old, $15 each. Norwood Hog and Poultry 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. 





We are prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows 
in farrow, service boars, and pigs. Duroc- 
Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. An- 
gora goats, pure-bred and registered, money 
back if not satisfied. Home-grown seed 
rye. Right-hand and reversible disk plows. 
Write for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels— 
Mrs. B. T. Bonner, Aurora, N. C. 





Single 
$1.50. 





Brown Leghorns and Anconas—In pairs 
and trios. Jno. S. Stroup, Cherryville, N. C. 





White Leghorns, 
grown, 50c. 


Barred Rocks—Half- 
Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 








Pure White Runner Drakes—$5. White 
and fawn, $1. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, 
N. C. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Penciled Indian Runner Ducks, $1. Fawns 
$1.25 and up. Order soon. Copperas Falls 
Farm, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





White Leghorn Hens and Pullets, $1 each. 
Eight young roosters, $1 each. Mrs. L. 
Townsend, Blenheim, S. C. 





For Sale at a Bargain: Registered Jersey 
Bull (Mabel’s King). Sire, Sultan of Bilt- 
more, Perfectly gentle and easy to handle. 
Has proven a fine breeder. E. H. McKinnon, 
Rowland, N. C 





Ten High-grade Yearling Holstein Heifers 
and a two-year-old registeréd Holstein bull. 
Also pure-bred Yorkshire hogs, the bacon 
hog, the kind the butcher wants. At prices 
that will move them. Write your wants. 
T. E. Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 





Holstein Bulls—Three years old. Dam’s 
rccord, 29 pounds butter a week. $500. Nine 
months old; dam and grand-dam average 26 
pounds; $200. Others from dams untested 
for butter as yet, $40. Prices to suit all. 
Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 











DOGS. 
Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
Pedigreed Collle Pups — Mountain View 


Farm, Herndon, Va. 








100 Pure-bred R. I. Reds—March and 
/pril hatched. 75 cents each. Miss Annie 
Flourney, Charlie Hope, Va. 





Pullets and Hens Cheap—White Leghorns 
and Anconas; the best. ted and White 
Poultry Y&rds, Stanley, N. C. 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 





orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- 

dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
Indian Runner Ducks—$12, $15, $18 per 

dozen. Laying record (white eggs), 280. 


Mrs. J. F. Carroll, Hohenwald, Tenn. 





Barred Rock Pulleis and Cockerels—April 
and May-hatched, $1.25 each, or $12 per 
dozen, 








Pahoa a rants. fi di 3 
ee ee | F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, New Jersey. 


Yearling Gilt, four- | 


For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. W. F. 
Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. 





Late Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand; 
ten thousand, ten dollars. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Parsley, Tomato, Celery, Eggplant, Pepper, 
and Strawberry Plants. Ask for price list. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





One Million Strawberry Plants—All varie- 
ties. Now is the time to plant your berries. 
One thousand, $1.75; larger quantity, $1.50 
per thousand. Send us your orders. Hick- 
ory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Field Seeds For Fall Sowing—High-grade 
alfalfa seed. Improved Texas Red Rust- 
yroof winter oats. Seed wheat, rye, barley. 
Get prices now. The Texas Seed Breeding 
Farms, J. L. Mitchell, Jr., Mgr., Sherman, 
Texas. 








Celery and Cabbage Plants—About 200,000 
re-rooted celery and cabbage plants, all va- | 


rieties, $1.25 per 1,000 (half regWar price), 
to close out. 200,000 celery and cabbage 
plants not re-rooted, at 75 cents per 1,000. 
All fine plants. Safe dclivery guaranteed. 





2,000 Bushels Recleaned Appler Oats— 
from crop yielding 40 to 60 bushels to acre. 
The best of all oats. I have tried all the 
leading varieties but the Appler beat all. I 
now grow no other. Sown in early fall they 
ripen in early June at a time when farmer 
needs them. Price in 10 bushel lots, 90c; in 
29 bushel lots and upwards, 85c; sacked, 
f.o.b. Cash with order. L. Banks Holt, 
Graham, N. C 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- | 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. ' 


REAL ESTATE. | 











Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N.C, 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Iayette- 
ville, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Terms easy. E. C. Wil!- 


i; liams, Clinton, N. C. 


| Ten minutes from city of 6,000. 





Farm Loans 
Estate Title Co., 


Negotiated—Address 
New 


Real 
Martinsville, W. Va. 





For Sale—Small farm, near good school. | 
Also 1,000 acres good timber. Prices and 
terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. | 





I have a nice little farm near a thriving 
North Carolina city with everything on it 
but a man; if you are that man, write Box 
117, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale: 216-Acre Dairy Farm—Complete. | 
All neces- 
sary buildings, machinery and herd. Owner, 
P. O. Box 306, Monroe, N. C. 





East Texas Farms—In rain belt, $10 to 
$20. Productive land; easy terms; healthful 
climate. Write for list. East Texas Land 
Company, Box 411, Timpson, Texas. 





Farms For Sale—453 
County, $10 per acre; 
Raleigh,- $25 per acre; 
2,500 acres. R. 


acres Chatham 
151 acres, ten miles 
others from 25 to 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





50 Farms For Sale —aggregating over 
15,000 acres of finest cotton, corn, tobacco 
and all kinds truck lands found in this sec- 
tion. Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de- 
scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Co., Apex, N. C. 





For Sale: Farm—Tullahoma Tobacco Dis- 


trict. Nine-room house; large barn; corn 
crib; chicken houses. Apple, peach, pear 
orchard. Variety small fruit. Felix Ever- 
sole, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





For Sale—535 acres two and a half miles 
from Ellaville on the public highway. Two 
white residences with tenant houses. Fine 
farming land, lies well, produces well, $30.50 
per acre. Ellaville Realty Co., Ellaville, Ga. 





For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, 75 
of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 per 





| to $10 per acre. 
| liberal 


, L. Thomasson, 


| in high 





Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 

Several S. C. R. I. Red Cocks For Sale— For Sale: Best Located, Best Improved 
$3 each. Or will exchange for pullets of | Farm in Suwanee County—Contains 420 | 
same breed. L. C. Eidson, Trenton, S. C. acres. Fully equipped with modern farm | 





Dark Fawn or Pencilled Indian Ducks— 
English or white egg strain. Drakes, $1.50; 
hens, $1.25. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, 
Virginia. 





machinery and ample work stock. Land 
adjoins County seat. No ice, no. snow. Green 
pasture all winter. No dairy here; splendid 
opening for one; milk, 10c quart. For full 


particulars, address, Box 145, Live Oak, Fla. | 











For Sale Cheap: Seven-Horse 
Eastern North Carolina. Grows all 
no waste land. Convenient to railroad 
graded school, and markets. Write tor 
particulars. W. E. Barrett, Oak City, n, CG 


Farm— 
Crops; 








For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land, 
Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot gec. 
ond growth timber. 


> Land lies well, Some 
fine bottom land on place. Produces well, 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box 58, 


Buena Vista, Ga. 





For Sale: A 375-Acre Tract of Land—on 
Beech Mountain, in Avery County. Would 
make fine stock farm. Elevation, 3,500 feet, 
Three miles from _turn-pike road, six miles 
from railroad. For further information, 
write F. F. Seehorn, Lenoir, N. C. 








Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 

Terms: one-fourth cash, 
terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Farm Superintendent Wishes Position— 
Experienced; satisfactory references. Geo, 
Chadwick Rural Station, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
The, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
8: C. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very oid solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 


| dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 





Wanted: Probationers — Applicants must 
be 20 to 30 years of age and have one year 
school, or its equivalent. New 
nurses’ home, single rooms. Full staff of 
lecturers. The Superintendent, St. Luke's 
Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New York. 








VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 





Fighting Chestnut Blight In Virginia 
Forests. 


T is understood that investigations 

into the blight which threatens 
to attack the valuable chestnut tim- 
ber of Virginia has been begun at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and that G. F. Gravatt, a graduate 
of the Institute has been appointed 
pathologist in charge of the work. 


To support the good work along 
this line the last Legislature appro- 
priated $5,000 to defray expenses in 
investigating and in fighting the dis- 
ease, which was first discovered in 
New York, has now spread through 
most of the Middle Atlantic States, 
already having destroyed much val- 
uable chestnut timber in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland. S0 
serious has been the damage by the 
blight that the State of Pennsylvania 
has already appropriated $275,000 
to fight it. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating with the 
Virginia State Entomologist; alse 
with the lumber men and tannic ex 
tract producers, and already some 
valuable discovefies have been made, 
but fortunately, so far, little evidence 
of the blight has been found in Vir- 
ginia and it is hoped to keep it off 
entirely However, all infected areas 
will be treated and affected trees d& 
stroyed—as the infection must Dé 
eradicated, and if this is done, the 
blight dies. J. M. B@LL. 










Oyster Shell . 
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MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 


IV.—Directions for Planting and Arranging Trees on the Home 
Grou nds. 


By Prof. L. A. Niven. 


trees any time in the winter, but 
the fall of the year is the best 
time—-November and December. The 
soil should be thoroughly plowed and 
fertilized before setting out the trees. 
The old way of digging a hole two 
feet square in hard ground and filling 
the hole half full of manure and then 
planting the tree in it is far from the 
right way to plant a tree. A very 
small per cent of the roots will be 
developed within this small space, 
and the whole surface of the ground 
should be thoroughly broken and fer- 
tilized. Of course you should dig a 
large hole for the tree when you get 
ready to plant it, but this should not 
be the only place where the soil is 
thoroughly broken. In fact the hole 
should be dug larger than the spread 
of the roots of the tree to be set out. 
If you are digging up the trees 
yourself preparatory to transplanting 
them be very careful not to break 
any more of the roots than you can 
help, as careless digging has caused 


5 the South we can plant shade 


them suitable for this purpose. Do 
not prune back evergreen trees when 
transplanting them, but just thin out 
ail unnecessary branches. Do not thin 
out enough of them, however, to hurt 
the symmetry of the tree. 

It matters not how careful you are 
in digging up the tree from the woods 
or nursery, careful setting out is nec- 
essary to insure success. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to use fine soil to 
put around the roots to make it rea- 


Sonably certain that the tree will live. 


If clods, rocks, etc., are used to put 
around the roots there is nothing for 
the roots to do but dry out and the 
tree will die. Dig a good, wide hole 
and place the tree in it. Spread the 
roots out in their natural position 
and put in a small amount of fine 
soil and pack it firmly around the 
roots with your hands or a stick. Put 
in another layer of fine soil and pack 
the same way. Repeat this until all 
of the roots are covered. Then finish 
filling the hole with fine soil and pack 
lightly with your feet. It is not so 
important to pack tightly after you 








a great many trees to die when they 
would have otherwise lived. When 
you get ready to dig up the trees re- 
move all of the top soil down to the 
Toots and then cut a trench around 
the tree at a distance of from one to 
four feet from the base of the tree 
depending upon its size. Cut the 
trench deep enough to pass all of the 
foots that are growing out to the 
sides. This will run from one to 
three feet, depending upon the size 
and kind of tree. Then remove the 
soil carefully from the roots and pull 
the tree out. If it is a tree of any size 
the ball of soil should be left hang- 
ing to the roots and transplanted 
With it on them. The tree with the 
ball of soil on the roots can be prized 
out of the hole with pieces of boards 
or scantling. All of this is consid- 
erable trouble, but it is worth while 
if you are really interested in growing 
trees on your home grounds. 

It is impossible to dig up a tree 
Without breaking off a considerable 
Portion of the root system. This 
leaves a small root system to feed 2 
large branch system and the result 


will be a weakened tree on ac- 
“af of an insufficient amount of 
ood. 


To correct this it is necessary 
to cut back the top of the tree con- 
siderably in order that the root and 
branch system may be about equal. 
Cut off all broken and injured roots 
above the injured place. Make a 
Smooth cut with a knife. Treated in 
this way the trees will grow much 
More rapidly than if not pruned at 
all. And when cutting back the 
branches they may be cut in such a 
way that the shape of the tree will 
be improved. Trees taken from the 
Woods are usually too slender for 
lawn trees and it is necessary to head 
them back severely in order to make 


get above the root system. 
several inches of loose soil on top for 
a mulch, and a covering of hay or 


Leave 


straw will help to keep the soil 
around the roots moist. Put the tree 
the same depth in the soil that it was 
before. 

Watering is beneficial if properly 
done provided, of course, that the soil 
is dry when the trees are planted. 
But the pouring of the water on top 
of the soil after the tree is planted 
cannot be too strongly condemned, 
as more harm than good results when 
it is done that way. When water is 
to be used the best way is to dig the 
hole two or three days before you are 
ready to plant the trees and fill them 
full of water and allow it to soak in- 
to the ground. Repeat this several 
times or until the ground around the 
hole seems to be saturated with 
water. Then when the tree is set out 
and the hole is about half full of soil 
finish filling it with water and allow 
it to soak in before finishing filling 
the hole with soil. Treated in this 
way you will have very little trouble 
in getting trees to live even during 
a real dry spell. 


If the lawn is manured often 
enough the trees will get enough of 
this food to keep them growing well. 
And the grass that is mown will rot 
and aid the trees in their growth. 

One of the most important points 
to be considered in planting trees on 
the home grounds is the proper ar- 
rangement of them on the grounds. 
There should be a reason for each 
tree being exactly where it is, and 
they should never be planted at ran- 
dom, without any thought in regard 
to the looks of the place. Nor should 
they be planted in’ straight rows un- 
less it is on the border of a straight 
road or path. Of course you must 
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RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 

a Me a a 11% 

ereCe, SIGGISME oc bwisceeceves 1% 

rere llc 

EHEW BEARCS 6 ic eis cic esnas 6 to 8c 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 


ro a ee $5.75 @ $6.00 
TIO BEOGOO 866 608 ce RK Hse 5.00@ 6.50 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.05@ 1.10 
PO, S GREMOE ccc ccccesesevss 1.00@ 1.06 
Timothy hay, per ton ........ $32.00 
Lard. 
pF ome. o METTLER 11% @12 
SPER IPORURNEC. 5.5 -4:50.0-6:10 64) 0<0:6-0.0:6.6:8:% 9% @10 
Cooking oll, GAl.......ccecoee 61 @64 
Meats 
DrONGOd DIGB si... accesses -10% @11 
MOE Bb. Be. TANB soc ce eee neces 10% @11% 
Hams, sugar-cured .......... ----16 @15% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


September 4. 
Good ordinary 


EM PHIGGUNE  2oc ic ie ceo 

pS Bree LETT Tee 11% 

Goed MIGGHAG .< 26.2 cc cess ss 11% 
Total sales—bales ........ ce cceeseees 7,757 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton ....$16@18 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ......... $26 


The market has been feeling around for 
a substantial basis to settle down on this 
week. With the passing of the term to 
make August shipment, the price shaded off 
% cent, with indications of a further weak- 
ening. The month of August went out with 
sentiment in the market quite bearish; 
crop ideas were at their maximum, a good 
part of the trade inclined to look for a yield 
not so very far below that of last year. 
This feeling was considerably bolstered by 
fine accounts from Georgia and the other 
States of the eastern section. 

With the coming of September there has 
commenced a change of feeling, and the 
market appears ready to work up to a more 
satisfactory basis. The bureau report on 
Tuesday was fully up to expectations, but 
its effects was lessened by the realization 
that the crop this year is so much later 
than last year that comparison on equal 
terms is not at all reasonable. 

The pres@ht spell of hot dry weather is 
the first real test the crop has had in the 
eastern and central sections. Hitherto 
abundant surface moisture has prevented 
the plant from showing the effects of shal- 
low roots. All of a suddden now, so to 
speak, reports of rapid falling off have ap- 
peared, and the recent claims of favorable 
prospects for the Atlantic section are prov- 
ing to have been at least a little premature. 
They never did get any relief to the drought 
in the lower part of Texas, and the general 
average for that State will be reduced in 


consequence. The whole question of the 
market is now bound up in the crop out- 
look; the world wants a fair sized crop, 
and any convincing evidence that the pro- 
duction will be of moderate proportions at 
best will stimulate the demand and bring 
prices back to a higher level. New cotton 
is now beginning to move more freely, and 
is meeting with a ready demand. The 
weather of the next week or two means much 
to the cotton grower, one kind will add to 
the yields and take from the price, the other 
will reduce the yield and add several cents 
to the price. A crop of 12,500,000 bales 
would bring more money than one of 16,- 
000,000 bales. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


September 2, 





Steers—Best, per cwt........... $7.25 @$7.75 
Medium to good ........... 6.25@ 7.00 
COMMON 6. TRIE 66a csi cs cas 4.50@ 5.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt.......... 5.75@ 6.25 
DIGGIUIN. CO. BOGW 2.0 iviswe 5.00@ 5.50 
COMMON 16° TAI 26.366 ce 3.50@ 4.25 

Cows—Best, per cwt..........- 5.00@ 5.50 
DRGUIUTH. 806 BOGE occ cc ccces 4.25@ 4.75 
UMNO CO. TRIP o5ick sos s 4500 2.50@ 3.50 

OREN; PSF CWE 2666s vce cisions. 4.00@ 5.50 

BSUtey. FICE SWE. e500 4 6:55. 5.0.6 801s ow 4.25@ 5.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt......... 7.00@ 7.50 
pe er eer ere 6.00@ 6.50 

Dairy cows, per head ....:6.5 30.00 @60.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt .......ccee0 8.00@8.25 
[oo EP ee eee Ere eS 7.00@ 7.50 
OOWE SHG GIO 66 6cicicess 5.00@: 7.00 

Sheep—Best, per cwt........... 3.00@ 4.00 
COmmMOR tO FEI 2.06 cic cess 2.00@ 3.00 
PAIN 60:0 :058 6r56-0lo: esos o8 6 3.50@ 7.00 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 3. 

Potatoes No. 1, per barrel, $1.50@2. 
Sweets, $2@2.25; yams, $1.50@2. Onions, 
per basket, white, 60c@$1; yellow, 75 @90c; 
red, 50@665c. Cabbage, $1.50@3 per 100. 


Beans, wax or green, 35@65c per bag. Beets, 
$1.25@1.50 per barrel. Carrots, per barrel, 
75c; per 100 bunches, 75c@$1. Cucumbers, 
$2.50@3 per barrel. Cauliflower, $1.75 @2.50 
per barrel. Corn, $1.25@1.50 per 100. Cel- 
ery, 10@30c per dozen. Chickory, 50@75c 
per barrel. Eggplant, $1@1.25 per barrel. 
Lettuce, 50c@$1 per barrel. Lima beans, 
50c@$1 per basket. Okra, 50@$1 per peach 


basket. Peas, 75c@$1.50 per bag for large. 
Peppers, 50@75c per bbl. Parsley, 30@60c 
per crate. Romaine, 30@75c per basket. 
Radishes, $1 per 100. Squash, 50c@$1 per 
barrel. Turnips, $1.50@2 per barrel. Toma- 
toes, 60c@$1 per box. Watercress, $1@1.50 
per 100. 


Hand-picked apples, 
rel; latter for choice. Pears, $2@6.50 per 
barrel; latter for choice Bartlett. Peaches, 
40c@$1 per barrel. Plums, per 8-pound bas- 
ket, 15@20c. Grapes, 40@75c per case. 
Blackberries, 10@15c per quart. Huckle- 
berries, 6@12c. Muskmelons, per barrel, 40@ 


$1.75@3.25 per bar- 


90c. Watermelons, $10@15 per 100. 

Wheat, $1.05@1.06. Oats, Adc. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $20@20.50. Mess 
beef, $15.50@16. 

Butter, creamery specials, 27%c; factory, 








put some of the trees where they are 
needed for shade and _ protection 
whether it is the right place from the 
beauty standpoint or not, but the 
majority of them can be so placed 
that they will give the maximum 
amount of beauty to the grounds. 
Avoid too close planting. This is one 
of the most common mistakes made 
by those who plant trees on the home 
grounds. Give them plenty room for 
development. Large trees like oaks 
should be planted about 50 feet 
apart. The smaller growing trees 
like the maples should be planted 
about 30 to 35 feet apart. 

In planting trees on the home 
grounds the following points should 
be given careful consideration: Do 
not plant a great many trees of simi- 
lar characteristics in one group. For 
instance, do not plant all high trees 
nor all with the same colored foliage, 
but mix them up—some high and 
some low, some with dark green and 
some with light green foliage. Plant 
some low branching and some high 





branching trees. This will give va- 
riety without which the place will 
become more or less monotonous and 
tiresome. This is a point that should 
be given very careful consideration, 
as it is very important. 


Place the highest of the trees used 
in the center or the background of 
the group and the lower ones around 
or in front of these with the lowest 
ones on the outside or in front. This 
gives a gradual decrease in the height 
of the group and is much more pleas- 
ing to the eye than if they were scat- 
tered indiscriminately over the place. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
a group of trees and shrubbery which 
carries out this idea. It does not cost 
any more to plant the trees this way 
than it would the wrong way, and it 
adds immensely to the looks af the 
whole place. 


The next article of this series will 
be a continuation of the points to be 
considered in arranging the trees on 
the home grounds. 
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ford Stes Gtiam Beast 
The Goodyear Code 


In these days of complaint re- 
garding Big Business, let us cease 
talking tires for amoment ortwo, 
to tell you the Goodyear Code. 


Independence 


We maintain in the tire business 
complete independence. We have 
no trade alliances, no gentlemen’s 
agreements. There will be no 
combination between Goodyear 
and rivals. 


Even our patents are licensed to 
others, to avoid the slightest taint 
of monopoly. 


We believe that competition 
keeps men on their mettle. There 
is no better way to insure square 
deals to consumers. 


Limited Profits 


We cling to modest capitaliza- 
tion. There is not a dollar of 
water in our capital stock. We 
have no bonded debt. 


We insist on moderate profit. 


the Goodyear profits. The Com- 
pany has helped them acquire 
their stock. 

In our factories, building tires, 
there are 49 stockholders. In our 
office there are 33. Our branch 
managers everywhere are stock- 
holders in this concern. 

Ninety per cent of the Goodyear 
common stock is owned by men 
active in the concern. So all that 
affects you as a tire buyer is dealt 
with here by partners. 


Young Men 
We believe in young men, and 
our organization consists of them. 
In our factory we insist on cap- 


able men, and on technical educa- 
tion. We send men every year to 


10 Per Cent 


OMe PAS 


In the final analysis, Goodyear 
tires have come to rule Tire- 
dom, chiefly because of these 
men, methods and principles. 


With all these men we insist on 
fair dealing, and on utter regard 


for the truth. Thus men who 


know us have boundless faith in 
what the Goodyear people do. 


The Result— 100,000 
Tires a Month 


The result is the world’s largest 
tire business. And that business 
has doubled six times in three 
years. It doubles now once in 
eight months, 


Our output is now 100,000 tires 
monthly. It has almost trebled in 
a single year.. 


About one-third of all cars run- 
ning now use Goodyeartires. Yet 
we have 25 competitors. 











| book you might buy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| How to Bind The Progressive Farmer 


5 gene a plain table with a smooth 
surface; take a thin Strip of 


| board the length of The Progressive 
| Farmer, one-eighth of an inch thick 


and one inch wide; and nail this fagt 
across the middle of the table, Take 
another strip of board like the first, 

’ 


-only let it be two inches wide, and 
| nail it fast on top of the first, letting 
| the edge project over the first by one 


inch. Nail a stop at the upper eng 
of these strips. With a common ay] 
punch two holes near each end, and 
two at the middle of the upper strip, 
and one-half inch from the edge, 
Now you have a gauge for perforat- 
ing all your papers. Take your pa- 
per, push the folded back into the 
slot under the upper board, and slip 
the paper up to the stop. Now punch 
with awl through the holes in the 
gauge. You will thus be able to 
perforate ail the papers exactly at 
the same place. When you have per- 


| forated 25 copies of The Progressive 
| Farmer, you will have enough for 
| one book. With a strong needle and 
| cord, string and bind these, tying 


at each end and the middle. 


Now, for back and sides for your 
book, take strong duck cloth and 
stretch on the table, paste to it with 
good flour paste a good article of 
manila paper. When this is dry, 
bind your book by securing this 
binding to the book at the tied 
places at each end and in the mid- 


| dle with the needle and _ thread. 
| Thus you will have in flexible bind- 
| ing a book, a farmer’s book full of 


up-to-date matter, worth any $2- 
The edges of 
the binding you may trim with scis- 
sors to suit your taste. 


We have several such books in 
our home and the children take a 
great delight in perusing them rainy 





Last year our profit on No-Rim- 
Cut tires averaged 8% per cent. 
That in the world’s largest tire 
business, where fac- 
tory cost is cut to the 
minimum. 


Profit 
Sharing 


We believe that part- 
ners in a business are 
apt toserve its patrons 
best. So 134 of our 
leading men share in 


great technical schools to pick the | days, looking at the pictures of 
| farms, machinery, cattle, hogs 
chickens, and reading such matter 


as they feel inclined to. 


All because our patent tires 
can’t rim-cut. Because they are 10 


ablest graduates. 
percent over the rated 
(j : size. And because of 

AKRON, OHIQ 


the Goodyear Code. 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





One day after the thirteen-year- 
old boy had been a long time looking 
through these books he came to me 

2 and said: ‘‘Father, I have decided 
Our 1912 Tire Book what I am going to be when I ama 
—based on 13 years man. I am going to be a farmer 
of tire making — is and a poultry raiser.’’ 


filled with facts you 
should know. 





Another advantage: Some day 
you will have a sick cow or horse or 
piece of soil, and you will remember 

Ask us to mail it to having read about the _ necessary 
you. treatment in your paper, and you 
will know just where to find it. Al 
so when you decide to buy a new 
farming implement of any kind, or 
some fine stock or cattle for your 
farm, you can refer to your books 
| and tell where to get just what you 
| want. 











Goodyear pneumatic tires are guaranteed when filled with air 
at the recommended pressure. When filled with any 
substitute for air our guarantee is withdrawn. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 




















F, L. TOWNSEND. 














When you buy a “Waterloo Boy,’ 


”1| | Peetu” One Best 
Gasoline Engine you’re Safe. 


|The Government Estimate of the 
Why ier rere re Cotton Crops, August 25, 1912. 


hogs weighed mS O ONE who has been over a large 
¢ are headquarters for part of the Cotton Belt it is rath- 


breeders. Will send sample § é : 
pair of our famous er difficult to accept the Govern- 
getan engine that will always do what you ment’s latest estimate of the condl- 


3 want done, the way you want it and when D. I. C. HOGS : > d 
; tion ef the cotton crop as compare 


: E ; you want it. on time and give agency to first applicant. 3 Se x 1 
“Waterloo Boy” Engines never fail. They always answer the call and toe the mark, They We are » most ext breeders with the condition August 25, 19 11. 
That the cotton crop of 1912 


doall sorts of work. They are economical to buy and cheap to run. They are simple. They h hbred swine in the 
should be placed at 74.8 per cent of 


You take no chance, There is never abit 
of uncertainty. You get an engine that you 
can depend on, alwaysand absolutely. You 









































= Saves money in material, time and labor, 

- : é YA BL Made in sheets 32x36 inches, Easily nailed to 
js \ ( - Jar a j the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 

BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and | fF ip $1.75 per 100 sq. ft. 

backache, Send for FREE catalog No, E63 showing low price | Bart Will not shrink, warporcrack. Proof against 

Anderson, S. ©, | and ponent eee ee ie tee ym m. a é = boner splat eet te HEAT and CoLp 

Folding Sawi . Co. « Harrison St., Chicago, eee) te nos SEDI BBG Dries, 
ding Sawing . "§ ‘ THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
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t — ———= 
IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU WA ADVERe | j, hor cavectisea in The Progressive Faeme 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB/¥® WILL | you can often get it by putting a ‘ittle 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS? — 


e ; notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Ip ot ug 
are powerful. They do not get out of order. They are safe. They wear long and stand up | world and hold the unparalleled record of 

Guaranteed five years. rite today for our big, free illastrated catalog fully describing }] | = a@ normal, as compared with 73.2 
book,""The Hogfrom BirthtoSale” | of ridiculous. Only four times im 
matics-—“Short Cuts”— } RUNS EA = HERCULES |on August 25—as it is estimated 

Proof of Multiplication, etc. Discounts, In- 
| gust 25 is generally lower than that 

eannot attend our school, all this postpaid 
mporteatens, 6 S oF iten years, and, therefore, the late 
on August 25, but after all allow 


under the roughest kind of usage. 2 | ss ey gr — hol 7 years without 
Designed right and built right from the right materials by expert men in a $500,000 factory. josing a single hog by cholera or any 
all the sizes and models. Ask your implement dealer about them. . : FREE | August 25, 1911, and 73.6 as the 
WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., South. Lock Drawer 206B. Salisbury, N. C. We want to mail you our free | ten year average seems little short 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
60 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Oo. | the last ten years has the crop beem 
—A Course in Mathe- | 9 corRDS iN 10 estimated as in as good condition 
R SY = 
Easy methods’ which | No gq thee | 3 ne 
save hours of time. wx Backache iV Cyt : i PLAstTer BOAR[) | this year—1903, 1904, 1906 and 
| i i) . i S S ate Ale 
terest, Percentage, etc. Letter Writing and f al “ { | a h ry in PLACE OF LATHS AND PLASTER | 1908. Of course, the estimate A 
Business Forms. Over 75 lessons. If you pe Cre 2 Le i ae 
aa Seed om |on July 25—this has been the case 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | every year except one during the last 
ess of the crop may account tor the 
high estimated condition this year 
ances are made we believe the esth 
mate too high. 










































































Saturday, September 14, 1912.] 
..Ge-operation for the Common Good. 


(Continued from page LL.) 


ration of the act. A group of old 
men and women had gathered around 
a little country postoffice, but were 
really unable to believe that such a 
poon had been provided for them. 
They feared that they were being 
fooled, that it might prove only a 
practical joke. But at last one old 
palsied, white-haired man ventured 
jn and came out with his five shining 
shilling pieces, and the rest crowded 
after him in pathetic delight. 

Of course, no pension is paid an 
old man if his poverty is due to idle- 
ness, and a man is also disqualified 
if he has been recently imprisoned 
for any serious offence. But it is 
thought fair if a man has spent sev- 
enty years as a worker in creating 
wealth for the State, and as a tax- 
payer in contributing to public funds, 
that he should receive, in his needy 
age, this modest old age pension. 

If a man in his seventies has no 
gon, his need is imperative, and if 
he has sons, it is argued that the 
help received from the pension en- 
ables the sons to better educate and 
equip their own children. Of course, 
the nation-wide system of old 
age pensions has done much to 
lighten the local tax expenditures for 
paupers and poor-houses, and the 
finest feature of all is that the pen- 
sion, coming as a debt of gratitude 
from the State and not as a dole to 
paupers, enables worthy, self-respect- 
ing old men and women to receive 
help without the heart-breaking blow 
to their pride which an application 
for poor-house help always involved. 

T have said that persons over 70 
with incomes of $100, or less, a year 
get $1.20 a week, but I should add 
that there is a pension of 96 cents a 
week for those of incomes of about 
$115 a year; 72 cents a week for 
those of incomes of about $130 a 
year; 48 cents a week for those with 
incomes of about $140 a year, and 24 
cents a week for those with incomes 
of about $155 a year. 


A Lesson For America. 


The education and medical inspec- 
tion of children, insurance against 
fiekness and unemployment for 


adults and weekly pensions for the | 


oid, are all in fact simple forms of 
universal co-operation, with the gov- 
ernment as the instrument or ma- 
thinery used. The little child and the 
age-stricken man or woman are, of 
course, not able to help themselves; 
and therefore society through the 
government, wisely provides the in- 


struction for the young and the pen- | 


sions for the old without requiring 
them to contribute: but when it comes 
to protecting men in their strength 
against sickness and unemployment, 
the men pay directly for their own 
help; the matter is put on a strictly 
¢0-operative basis. 

As time goes on, America must be- 
gin to give more and more attention 
to such measures of social reform, 
and we shall do well to learn from 


the example of England. Certainly | 


we in America are yet very back- 


Ward as compared with the mother | 


country, in the matter of progressive 
legislation. Of course, her methods 
would often require radical modifica- 
tions in order to be adapted to the 
United States, but we shall do well 
at any rate to look about us and see 
if we cannot make our State and 
County Governments more effective 


agencies of co-operation for the com- | 


Mon good. 

In my next article I shall describe 
the English land system, a study of 
Which furnishes an unending series 
of surprises for an American farmer 
or land-owner. 

London, England. 





Howell—Does he © 
cally? ¢ take things philosophi 
Powell—Yes. 


But he doesn’t part with 
them Philosephically.— Woman’s Home Com- 
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Smoke Some 
Real Tobacco 


Prince Albert is the finest tobacco 

you or any other man ever packed ina 

pipe or rolled in a cigarette. It can’t bite 

your tongue; it’s cool, sweet, fresh and 
delicious. Today, the call everywhere is for 


F PRINCE ALBE 


aes 


Aeon Vo 


rep 


the national joy smoke 


This. wonderful tobacco is made by a process, 
patented by Uncle Sam, which removes the sting. 
This means you can smoke Prince Albert all day and 
all the evening and not geteven a tingle on your tongue! 





Men, we tell you this is a great smoke. We tell you to 
get some Prince Albert and try it out’ to the limit. 
Give it every test you know, fair or unfair. You’ll like it 
better than any other smoke, because it’s real tobacco. 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere in 5c toppy red bags; 10c tidy 
red tins and hand: P d and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Send No Money In Advance 








1 will put this Celebrated ADLER Piano in home without 
any money down. Try. it for a whole moath. Then, when you’re 
satisfied to keep it— 

















Money 
30 Days’ Home Trial 
—Direct from Factory to 
Home—Money Saving Pian— 
Hits the Middleman—Sanishes A‘l 
Competition—Breaks All Recorcs—Most Successful 
Nation-Wide Sale of High Grade Pianos Ever Knowa. 
Lhavecriginated a wonderful newmethod money, because the Adler Plan absolutely wipes | 
that is revolutionizing Piano olin, My idea out Jobbers, Dealers, Agents and Salesmen and gives yout their profits 
now known everywhere as the “Ader Plan’’— and expenses of doing business. I say to you “‘keepthis money in your 
has now made it possible for every home to enjoy the ocket.”” The Celebrated Adier Piano not only saves you this, ee 
elightsof a pure toned, Celebrated Adler Pianoot ex- no equal in tone quality and real value to any piano withagreat name Bast. 
quisitely hardsome design, and construction so durable that ib Remember, I am the man made the Adier over me 
road & { 4S te ase Uperel mvtaeds tn placin 
is shipped.circct from the great $500,000 Adler Factory the Organ induced me to apply the same hg in placing 
to home at lowest wholesale factory price. can save you #alf your piano my Celebrated Adier Piano before the music loving public. 


































= 
Will Save You Haif On A Celebrated ADLER Piano 
Free Day Trial 25-Year Guarantee Bond—it’s the bi and strongest guaran- 
My Free 30 I pune, like my Adler Organ, must sell itself yours ab i and is Se ane caerulea 
after & free rial in your home. "You mast be the jude,” ae a bythe Galebrated ‘Adler Pianos being placed A them under this 
= : 





: -_ oe d to buy @ piano until you have seen my plan to 
to bind you to some agreement. But f liberal guarantee. You cannot affor: ¥ @ pis 


: with your own time to pay. 
will not dothis. J will take ail risk. save you haif your piano money . : 
on it 30 days—i it does not prove all I claim.for it return the piano to me, @ Seeks KE Ae A Re Oe eae 





¢€. L. Adler, Prest., Adler M’f'g Co. 
4015 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Please send me your Free Piano Catalog and ws 


When you are convineed that the Celebrated Adler Piano is the best Speeial Offer. 


piano you ever saw at any price, I will arrange for you to pay for it in small 


re one year if the Adier Piano does _ not live % ‘ 
ve ‘or i tt dececonccccccggoccese 
up to my every may return it and all you have paid will be re- i -.. vocubsssdgenmebenasbleste osaceesd 
funded, Isn’t that the fairest, squarest, most liberal offer you ever heard of? 

Ask about my Special Autumn Payment Plan—of great interest to 
all who depend on crops for their income. coo 


Cc. L. ADLER, Pres. Adler Manufacturing Co., 4015 W. Chestnat St., Louisville, SE, ean a ocescocce a ecccceces - euneoesne - ose 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IN THE PROGRES- 


SIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER 
FARMERS. * 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER o 
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Model ‘‘69T’”’ 


Self Starter 110-inch Wheel Base 
30 Horsepower Timken Bearings 
§-Passenger Touring Car Center Control 


Completely Equipped 





Warner Speedometer 
Remy Magneto 
Prestolite Tank 


Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 


In 24 Hours the Demand for This Car 
Was Greater Than Our Annual Supply 


ND yet we are shipping better than 150 cars.a day. Think 
of it! Nearly 1,000 cars a week, and still the public re- 
fused to be satisfied. We could ship 500 cars a day and 
at that we could not wipe out our immediate orders. But 
150 a day is the very best we can do just now. That is 

our present production limit. Later on when our new factories are 
swung into working operation we can improve this condition; for 
this season we will make 40,000 Overlands, which nearly doubles 
our production of the season that just closed. 


We announced this car to the general public the latter part 


of last month. The instantaneous effect took our breath away. 
Inside of twenty-four hours we heard from practically every corner 
of the globe. It seemed to jar the entire automobile universe. 
Cables from abroad were almost as thick as American telegrams. 
Distributors, dealers and the appreciative motor buying public alike, 
telephoned, wired, wrote and traveled from every direction. Our 
headquarters in Toledo were swamped with requests, demands and 
threats. Everybody wanted a Model 69 at the same time. Nothing 
could curb the demand. We simply had to close our doors and 
ears to the riot and allot the cars as best we could. 


This car took the country by storm. The very fact that a car 
of this size and power, a car of this magnificence, strength and com- 
fort, a car so fully equipped with the very best of everything, could 
be had for $985 was beyond all belief. 


Everyone said “Why that car is identical with lots of $1,200 
and $1,500 cars I have seen.” And so it is. 


The self-starter, big wheel base, powerful motor, rugged rear 
system, the unusually large brakes, the beautiful finish, rich up- 
holstery, and the complete equipment, which includes practically 
everything made for an automobile, are specifications that square 
up with cars that cost twenty and thirty per cent more money. 
These specifications are all $1,200 specifications. 


Then there is the cold rolled pressed steel frame, the selective . 
transmission—three speeds forward and reverse, fitted with annular 
bearings; the well known Remy magneto; the I section drop forged 
front axle which is forged in one heat and is fitted with the famous 
Timken bearings; the three quarter floating rear axle fitted with 
Hyatt bearings. This car is finished in that superb Overland blue 
with gray wheels, trimmed in black and nickel plate, making a most 
striking and stylish car of rich design. You cannot duplicate this 
car from any other maker for less than $1,200 and some want $1,500. 


We have but one suggestion to make. Get your “69” order 
in early. Don’t delay, put off or stall. Just get busy. If you want 
to enjoy your automobile this fall you will have to step pretty lively. 
“First come first served,” is an old expression but it fits. The de- 
mand right now is treble the supply. We never in the wide world 
will be able to catch up with the orders, so if you want one of these 
world’s record cars, act quick. 

Get in touch with our dealer in your locality. If you cannot 
find him, wire us. There are over 2,000 of them delivering these 


aig right and left just as fast as we can ship them. Don’t you get 
eft. 


Write us for a catalog describing this model—the car that 
broke all preceeding automobile values. Please ask for Book P-39. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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